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| WOMEN DELEGATES 
PLEAD FOR LEADERS 


„„ Conference Learns 
Same Need Is Felt in 
All Countries 


BALTIMORE, Md., April 21 (Spe- 


the cia) - Out of the discussions at the 


| Pan-American 


}tormalated a unified program of 1 
, they e the 


Conference there 


stands forth one pre-eminent need, 
felt in common by the women from all 
the 31 countries represented—the 
need for leadership. The women of 
the United States have not accom- 
plished all that they hoped with the 
vote; they say for lack of leadership. 
The women of South America have 
not progressed far with their cam- 
— for the ballot; they say they 
need leadersh 


ip. - 
have 2 


many 
ot the —— hall and in round- 


table discussions and in ‘groups of 
‘and threes they are seeking a 


tw 
„It is admittedly the greater 

lity of the women of the United 
8 to work together unitedly 
watch has brought ‘about the — 


FRANCE TO LEAVE 
A Is M. POINCARE’S BELIEF 


ag Opposition Premier Refuses to Aban- 
al cellation of Treaty Demanded 


Russian 
t she has con- 


hay. tn pouttion! 
Y. In political 


the existing peace treaty? And has 


TT re. 
mier, on reflection, appears to be to 
bodies, in- 

of Ambassadors, 


pendent of the Conference. 


It does not follow that because the 


that ruhe Washington 
Letters 
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N e ana ———————f Sefiorita Felicidad Gonzales of Paraguay. 


zation of the League of Women Voters 
and made possible the pan-American 
conference, called by the league in 
connection with its own annual con- 
vention. 

It is therefore to the League of 
Women Voters that the women from 
the other countries are looking for 
help on this question, and the interval 
between the close of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference tomorrow and the 
opening sessions of the League of 
Women Voters next week will be de- 
voted largely to an attempt to reduce 
to definite terms the qualities which 
are necessary for unity and leader- 
ship. 

Need Method of Application 
nm lies the greatest public in- 
in the conference. 
information is being de- 
veloped on the floor of the convention, 
The delegates are being told that 
Costa Rica spends more for education 
than for its army or any government 
department. They are being told that 
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Prominent Women in Attendance at the First Pan- American 


Conference in Session in Baltimore, Md. 
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From Left to Right—Sefiorita Celia P. de vitale ot Uruguay. 
(Photograph (c) by Underwood & Underwood). Sefiora de Coronado 


representing Colombia. 
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ditions in Latin America. 
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COUNTRY TO DIVIDE 
IN FIGHT ON TARIFF 


“Show Down” Is Expected Be- 


tween Industrial East and 
Agricultural West 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, April 21—In the 
opinion of Frank R. Gooding (N.). 
Senator from idaho, chairman of the 
farm bloc, the struggle in the Senate 
tor protection under the tariff is to 
be a “show-down” between the indus- 
trial east and the agricultural west. 

Unless Eastern manufacturers are 
willing to concede an equal share of 
on to the producers of the 
country, Senator Gooding warned, a 
bitter trade war is sure to follow be- 
tween the two sections. 

Farm bloc leaders, it is known, 
already are anticipating the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project as a cheaper trans- 
portation channel for the products of 
the west and middle west and are pre- 

to fight to the last ditch the 
opposition to its development by New 
— and Atlantic seaboard inter- 


. Gooding said the manufac- 
turers of the east are standing in their 
own light when they oppose protection 
for the farmers who are demanding no 
more than an equal amount of protec- 
tion under the pending tariff. 

West May Build Factories 

“If the east doesn’t change its at- 
titude toward the producers of the 
west,“ Senator Gooding added, “it | 
will compel the west to build its own | 
factories close to the basis of its Own | 
raw materials.“ 

“Excessive freight rates must come 
down and with them must come down 
the cost of finished products that the 
farmer is compelled to use,” 
4| Gooding pointed out, “if the west 18 


(Photograph by Central News Photo Serv- 
Mrs. Frederick Van Lennep, New York, familiar with con- 


(Photograph (c) Harris & Ewing). 
(Photograph (c) by Underwood 


| sation duty covering the duty on the 

wool does not amount to anything be- 
cause in the case of veilings, for in- 
stance, it would take a huge volume 
to use up any great amount of raw 
wool, but on the other hand, it would 
be possible to use 1 per cent of wool, 
Say in the fast edges and bring the 
laces into the country under the 55 
per cent rate to compete with laces 
of domestic production. 

The claim that in the phrase “if in 
part of wool, whether or not wool 
constitutes chief value,” will com- 
pletely nullify the protection prom- 
ised by the 90 per cent rate. 


> 


New Zealand Loan 
Covered 10 Times Over | 


By Cabie from Monitor Bureau 
London, April 21. 
12 upward tendency of gut- 


, edged securities here continues. 
The & per cent war loan made a 

new record yesterday and the 5%. 
per cent New Zealand City of Wel- 
lington loan was covered 16 times 
over immediately it came out. Ap 
attempt is now to be made to float a 
£5,000,000 & per cent New Zealand 
Government loan at a price which 
works out to 128. per cent below par. 

Of this sum, €3,000,000 is to be 
spent in this country on the purchase 

of railway rolling stock and electri- 
cal equipment for new hydroelectric 
installations which the New Zealand 
Government hase only been walting 
for capital to proceed with cate! 


IN.RUSSIA 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 21—With Mr. Lloyd 
Georges announcement that the 
Russo-German incident is now closed 
the Genoa Conference has resumed 
its work, although it is authorita- 
tively. reported that the itus- 
tion there continues dificult. In- 
formation from Berlin meanwhile 
points to the commencement of the 
rush of German engineering and other 
firms: to secure concessions in Russia, 


especially 


transport, which is recognized as the 


first big work to be taken in hand. 
Krupps are said to haye already se- 
cured a considerable forest area, while 


itself 

is restarting its steamers to Petro- 
grad. For all these enterprises, capi- 

kal will be required and Russia's dis- 

organfzation is such that the actual 

business likely to result must long re- 


main small. 
The Allies are unlikely, however, to 


remain content to — out of: what 
there is to be done in Russia, as the 
experiences of the German entre- 
preneurs who are now returning from 
there confirms the belief that under 
cover of a continued profession of 
Communistic doctrines a system of 
capitalism, under which trade may 
once more become possible, is coming 
effectually into force. 


TRADE SITUATION 
IN BRITAIN BETTER 


Unemployed Have Decreased 
250,000 in Past Three Months 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, April 21—Evidence of im- 
provement in the trade situation of 
Great Britain is growing. The num- 
ber of unemployed has decreased. by 
250,000 in the past three months. “A: 
rise is taking place in the value of in- 

dustrial shares, and movements to- 
ward some kind of a federation among 
| the bigger firms in various industries 


—̃ ͤ — 


is reported. 

An important example of these ar- 
rangements was announced yester- 
day, when a combination was regis- 
tered under the name of the Power 
and Transport Finance Company, 
with an initial capital of £250,000. 
The firms participating in this con- 
cern are the Prudential Assuraace 
Company, the Cammell, Laird Com- 
pany, the Sir William Arrol Com- 
pany, the English Electrica]. Com- 
pany, the North British Locomotive 
Company, and the 7 Brown Com- 
pany. 

The object of this powerful conibine 
is to concentrate the resources and 
the experience of the various compa- 
nies in an effort to obtain contracts 
for the construction of railways, 
docks, water works, electrical plants 
and other public works in all parts 
of the world. 
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Mr. 


; 


ta gain any material benefit during the 


turn orf the nation to normalcy. 


“Thirty million people now living on 3 


the Atlantic seaboard can import prog, | 
ucts from Nurope cheaper than th 
Ohio farmer can ship his produce to 
the east. If conditions do not change 
for the better it will be necessary for 
the west to move its products for 
ocean. transportation through the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River.“ 

So long as half the people of the | 
country are being forced to sell on 
‘what amounts to almost a free-trade ' 


| 


market, and to buy on a highly pro- 


tected market, Senator Gooding holds, 


there is bound to exist an inequality 
that will seriously injure the farmer 
He reiterated that the west 


element. 
is demanding nothing at the expense: 
‘of the industrial east, but Pac is | 
asking the same degree of protection | 


; 


on its raw products that the manu- 


facturer is receiving on the n 
products. 
Lace “Joker” Is Found 
Representatives of the lace indus- 


try are calling attention of the Finance 


Committee to what they term a “joker” | 


in the wool schedule which will nul- 
lify the protection that has been ac- 


corded the lace industry in the bill! 


as reported. 

The lace men anticipate a heavy 
season on wool lace, they say, and 
such laces would be admitted into the | 
United States at a much lower duty 
than is provided for other laces. The 
latter are dutiable at 90 per cent ad 
valorem under the Senate provisions, 
but there has been added in para- 
graph 1114 of the wool schedule a ret: 
erence to laces making those dutiable 
at 55 per cent ad valorem. 

is pointed out that the compen- 


: 


| 
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Gen. Chan Tes l Swe of 3 wi . ge Have 


aken Po 


ssession of Important Cities 


in Chu 


‘Gen. Chang Tso-lin s Troops 
Replace Local Police in 
Peking and Tientsin 


BECOMES SERIOUS 


eenneenteee i 


Wang Endeavors to 
Bring About iliation Be- 
tween Army Leaders 


* 


PEKING, April 21 (By The Asso- 
ciated Preas)—The troops of Gen. 
Chang To- lin. Governor of Manchuria, 
2 took possession of Peking and 
Tientsin, replacing the local police 
forces of those cities. Th 


t Chang 

Wu Pei-fu, commander 

Chinese forces, is the 

Pe at a point 

which baked in- 
of American 

trave 


the war between the, 
forces of Gen. Chang Tso-Lin and Wu 
Pei-Fu as taking on a grave aspect. 
Wang Shih-Chen, 2 was 
under Yuan Shih-Kai, is endeavo 
to bring about conciliation; 
that the two antagonistic. 
leaders establish equal military a 
thority while the prospective national 
convention deliberates concerning the 
fate of .the country. 
General eee. 
1 


the W 
world 18 


fs 

it must be obtained only through 
force,“ says the proclamation. “Hence 
I have moved my army where it will 
at — 2 with plans for 

When the convention 
opens I will eliminate myself. The 
country once unified, I shall retire to 


rivate life.” 
The various fo legations here 


eo awel 
as got cay 30, 
sufficiently 


ENC —— SIRE. 
TO FINISH DISPUTE 


Improvement in Trade Outlook 
Causes Employers Anxiety - : 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

> LONDON) April 21—The engineering 
dispute continues, but, the prospects 
of a setlement are tening.. The 
delégates of all the unions except the 
Amalgamated Engineers Union have 
asked the joint labor council. to ap- 
proach. the eyers for the purpose 
of renewing negotiations, and — —— 
were made yesterday to induce the 


participation of the En- . 


gineers Union. . 
This decision followed conversations 


stween Sir 
ployes” represen 
on and the 

R. Horn, and points to the 

of a new common Sauls fae — 


1 twhile the employers have with- 


but notices, but now that the trade 
Gutlopk is improving it is believed 
that 2 are becoming increasingly, 
anxious to end the dispute. 


SIRH.SAMUEL 
GOES TO LONDON 


By Cable from Monitor Bures 


LoNDOoN, April 21—Sir Herbert 
Samuel, British High 
in Palestine, has arrived in 
route for London where The 
Science Monitor understands 
tion ‘will be en up. of. the. ditfeal- 
ties which have become so p 
2 and the: — 


pend 

The Arab — B for the - 
ment of British relations in : 
so as not to subject that 5 te 
Zionist interference, has for 7 
time past been becoming 
more ‘insistent. 

The troubles which the French 1 0 


7 4 


DUTCH GOVERNMENT 
DEFEATED ON BUDGET 


final clause in the 
note reads as — : 1 
— to the fu r treat- 
the Russian question in the 
ere} the German delegation 
5 it right 
4 “the deliberations of the first 
mission on questions correspond- 
those — settled between 
y and Russia, only in case its 
oration be especially asked for.” 


N. 


ensiv » work for the 14 ot 
finances, gradually nging 
F currency up to pre-war value. 
tatives of Bulgaria, Hun- 


of their currencies it is 
for them to meet their diffi- 
— the same lines as 


0 . discussing for- 
said many of the European 
could not reorganize their 
1 the foreign debt ques- 

i been settled, and this ques- 
not be solved until 5 


to join 
solidarity which he said 
not only by reasons of 
it but also by ~~ true inter- 


. — Independent 
. nations are acting in- 
de at the Conference, not in 
yaa believed in some quarters, 
et Vnla-Urrutia, head 
h e Span delegation, told the 


he said, 
| interests, especially 
which they 
. was announced after 
„ held at Berne, but 
ay ‘quite free to follow 
1 8 suite her in- 


said that the Confer- 


“have cer- 


i, preferred privately 
tatives of the 
confiscated 


— to the for- 
urpersr and King. in- 
posses 


* manzer of Italy convoked 
"tet 2 

ch are 

ot vite The meeting was 
agree on loans to 


N 


a Welcome 
h spokesmen for the Brit- 
Conference said 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, April 21—German penne 
opinion is relieved today at the re- 
porte settlement of the incident pro- 
yoked at Genoa by the German-Rus- 
sian Treaty, although at the same 
time doubts are ‘expressed as to 
whether France will accept a way out 

difficulty which apparently 
leaves the agreement intact. All this 
morning’s newspapers indeed empha- 
size, as a striking feature of the re- 
ported settlement, that Germany re- 
fuses to withdraw or annul the agree- 
ment. 

“A diplomatic triumph for Germany 
and Russia,” is what one Nationalist 
organ calls it, and even the Socialist 
newspapers admit that the German 
delegation, owing to its firmness on 
the poifit, has emerged from the or- 
deal of recent days in an exceedingly 
strong position. 

Hugo Stinnes’ organ, the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, suggests that the 
difficulties are not yet over, and urges 
the German delegation to continue to 
stand firnf and “act in a way compati- 
ble with German dignity, honor, and 
interests.” 

Meanwhile, as indicated, all atten- 
tion here is directed toward Paris. 
“Will France accept the settlement,” 
ask the politicians anxiously. The 
German public regards M. Poincaré 
as the man behind the scenes who 
is manipulating the Conference wires 
and is resolutely aiming at torpedoing 
the Genoa meeting. 

French reports about German mili- 
tary preparations receive an emphatic 
denial here today. 


IRISH RATEPAYERS 
WANT BLAME FIXED 


Desire to Know Where to Place 
- Responsibility in Event of Civil 
War Breaking Out 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 21—The most im- 
portant development in the Irish sit- 
uation during the past 24 hours is the 
publishing of a resolution passed by 
the All-Ireland Ratepayers Assgocia- 
tion. This body is representative of 
the farmers and businessmen of the 

country. In continuation of its efforts 
to bring Irish public opinion to bear 
against the continued usurpation of 
the several irresponsible Irish Re- 
publican armies of the functions of 
government, it has passed and pub- 
lished a resolution demanding that 
the Mansion House conference shall 
issue such a report of its delibera- 
tions as will enable the people of 
Ireland to fix the responsibility on 
the right shoulders, in the event of 
civil war breaking out as a result of 
the failure of the conferring parties 
to reach an agreement. 

An adjournment until next Wednes- 
day of the Mansion House peace con- 
ference in Dublin leaves the South of 
Ireland to face another week of un- 
certainty. Although little progress 
towards a settlement appears to have 
been made at the conference, and dis- 
orders been renewed in Dublin, 
The Christian Science. Monitor under 
stands that Michael Collins is still 
continuing his 2 of pacification. 

Early yester morning a contin- 
gent of Free State troops stopped sev- 

eral lorries and motor cars contain- 
ing 40 armed men near Wellington 
barracks, but on their giving the of- 
ficer in charge an assurance that they 
had not taken _ in the previous 
night’s sniping, and explaining that 
they were returning homeward from 
the Republican branch. of the Irish 
Republican Army headquarters in the 


Four Courts, they were allowed: to. 


day’s A stoppage ‘of work over 


the whole of Ireland from daylight to 


excepted, as a protest 
against “militarist ist domination.” 


Eastertide Casualties 


BELFAST, April 21 (By The Asso- 


SLIGO (By The Associated Press)— 
Armed men raided the offices of the 
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Will Never Get More Than 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


the charges made by Maurice Pastin, 
a French writer on finance, that the 


| German financiers are, by “selling 
short,” realizing vast profits on Ger- 
man marks, which, in paper ~~ 
have been put out “by the bale,” 
member of an important New York 
exchange banking house threw addi- 
tional. light on the subject today in an 
interview with a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

The banker, who prefers to remain 
incognito at this time said: “In the 
first place it might just as well be 
made widely known that menials and 
domestics, mostly of foreign birth 
and sympathies, comprise the great 
army of people who have been ‘stung’ 
on purchases of German marks. 
These innocent and gullible investors 
bought marks as high as 6 cents, but 
the big ‘drive’ on marks in this coun- 
try was made on selling all the way 
from 6 cents down to 2 cents. Of 
course, there were some American 
purchasers too, * but the heavy ma- 
jority were of Me classes just men- 
tioned. Now with the mark worth 
only about one-third of a cent, the 
situation is tragic in the extreme for 
those poor unfortunates whose means 
are ever of a decidedly limited sort 
at best. 

Many Dealers Sprang Up 

“Mr. Pastin estimates that 83 
in the United States hold approxi- 
mately 85,000,000,000 marks, purchased 
for from 2 cents to 3 cents, which Ger- 
many is now buying back at 1-3 of a 
cent. I believe this to be about cor- 
rect in the main, but, as I have stated, 
some of the marks sold here up to 6 
cents. 1 

“About two years ago, or some time 
after the close of the war, thousands 
of small dealers sprang up in New 
York and all over the United States, 
these operators having dealt in Ger- 
man securities and marks. On the 
East Side of New York City there 
were many little shops opened where- 
in Liberty bonds and German marks 
were advertised, the former probably 
being used as bait for Teuton manipu- 
lations. This kind of traffic was car- 
ried on throughout the Nation. At 
the time, promises were. made of in- 
creases in the German mark from 4 
cents to 20 cents, this resulting in 
thousands upon thousands of people 
of meager means ‘falling’ for a game 
that netted sales of almost countless 
thousands of ‘bales’ of marks in the 
United States, that are at present 
worth at the rate of about 294 to the 
dollar, or around 1-3 of a cent. No- 
body can tell whether that was de- 
liberate German Government propa- 
ganda, or whether a coterie of manipu- 
lators was dealing on its own aceonnt. 
At any rate, a tremendous credit was 
| established for Germany through the 
disposal of those worthless marks 
sent over here for ‘real’ money, al- 
lowed to remain for a time, and drawn 
against in due course. 


Dollar Credits Established 


The effect of this great amount of 
German marks bought and paid for 
in this country resulted in a generous 
amount of dollar credits in the United 
States, which were available. Part of 
the reparation payments made last 
year were paid for by Germany in 
good American dollars, a substantial 
amount represented by our dollars 
arising from the sale of German marks 
— the United States. Here is another 

ple of Teutonic ‘cleverness’ in 
— ess, but even ‘clever’ folks event 
ually get caught at their own game. 

“IT do not believe that Germany loses 
anything by her wholesale produc 
tion of marks, despite opinions 10 
some quarters to the contrary. Any - 
body would be glad enough to print 
cheap paper by the bale and get a 
third of a cent in cash for each slip. 
German ‘cleverness’ does not de- 
liberately run into losses. Trust the 
Teuton for that! He is very shrewd 
in business, but very much the con- 
trary in diplomacy, as demonstrated 
in the Russian treaty drawn up in the 
midst of the Genoa negotiations. 


Gold Reserve Back of Paper 

“Prior to the war Germany had 
about 2,000,000,000 marks outstanding. 
That was the normal average. On 
March 23 of this year the Germans 
had outstanding Reichsbank notes ap- 
proximating 123,000,000,000 marks. In 
addition to that they had approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 —— 
notes (banks organized to loan on un- 
liquid stuff that would not be handled 
ordinarily by regular commercial 
banks). The present total note circu- 
lation is in the neighborhood of 128, 
000,000,000 marks, or 64 times the vol- 
umé of the issue of marks prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914. This 
paper money is just as good or bad as 


credit of the German Nation. 
“On March 23, 1922, Germany had 
a gold reserve against her circula- 


NEW YORK, April 21—Concerning | 


Berlin Government and many leading 


the gold reserve back of it, and the 


many continues to issue currency at 
the present rate of production it will 
soon be worthless altogether.” 


MINERS CLAIM GAIN 
OF 20,000 IN WEEK 
Union Officials Predict Peak 


Strength Has Not Yet 
Been Reached 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 21 — 
With the third week of the nation- 
wide suspension of work in the coal 
industry ended today, officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America at 


peak strength of the strikers had not 
yet been reached, although the number 
of idle miners had increased to 685,000, 
a gain of 20,000 during the week. | 

Efforts to bring a more complete tie- 
up of the industry will be continued, 
but officials declined to make any 
specific predictions. They asserted 
that they expected further gains and 
added that no break was threatened 
within the union ranks, which now in- 
clude many supporters in the unor- 
ganized fields. 

Under the union’s program calling 
for an almost complete suspension of 
coal production, any new develop- 
ments forced by the union may be 
expected to come in the Pennsylvania 
bituminous regions, and in West Vir- 
ginia, the strongholds of the non- 
union operators. From the beginning 
of the strike these states have pro- 
vided the centers of activity, and in 
central Pennsylvania particularly th 
union has massed its organizers for 
the attack. 


Says Non-Union Gains Heavy 


In a score of other states scattered 
across the country, no important de- 
velopments have been reported since 
operations were brought to a stand- 
still on April 1. In the Pennsylvania 
anthracite districts, a similar quiet 
has been maintained. In the union- 
ized bituminous fields John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, estimated that 450,000 
miners have joined the suspension, 
while in the anthracite industry, he 
said, 155,000 men are affected. In ad- 
dition, he declared that reports of 
union field agents show at least 80,000 
workers in the unorganized fields as 
participants in the walkout. 

In the opinion of coal men here, the 
drive in the non-union fields is of 
much importance in the settlement of 
the strike. The unorganized mines in 
central Pennsylvania are regarded as 
a strategic factor in that the output 
of these mines may go far toward 
breaking the suspension in the central 
competitive field, comprising western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and I)li- 
nois, where more than one-third of the 
union’s numerical strength is centered. 
Likewise, the coal men here assert 
that the central Pennsylvania output 
can similarly affect settlement of 
miner-operator disputes in eastern 
coal fields. 


Surplus Almost Intact 
No announcement of motive has 
been made by the union officials for 
their drive at central Pennsylvania, 


but forces of organizers there have 
been strengthened since the start of 
the suspension of work called by the 
union. In all, the central Pennsyl- 
vania region has 55,000 of its 85,000 
non-union workers on strike, accord- 
ing to reports to union headquarters. 

Incomplete reports from West Vir- 
ginia. show 10,000 non-union sup- 
porters of the suspension, Mr. Lewis 
said, adding that all union miners, 
numbering 61,000, also are idle. 

As long as the general suspension 


put hinges largely on the non-union 
mines, which operators here say have 
an aggregate output of 5,500,000 tons 
weekly, approximately 2,000,000 tons 
more than has been produced in either 
of the first two weeks of the strike. 


union headquarters here declared the. 


of work obtains, the Nation’s coal out- 
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pro 
important topic of 

1 3 — for acceptance or 
rejection by the miners, the situation 
is at a point where an understanding 
can soon be reached. 

‘Union representatives regarded Mr. 
Warriner’s expression as a “most wel- 
come development.” 

The sub-committee representing the 
operators and miners dropped the 
matter of “jack hammers” in their 
most recent conference—and took up 
demands 17 and 19, which concern 
the extension of the general miners’ 
agreement to the stripping employees 
and enforcing a full eight hours em- 
ployment for miners in sections where 
the six and seven-hour shift has been 
in effect 

Commenting on the proposal of 
Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney-General, 
of coal consumers’ associations, Mr. 
Warriner said he could not conceive 
of how such a proposition could be 
offered seriously. 

Opposed to Consumers’ League 

“There are plenty of blocs now ob- 
structing the freedom of industrial 
activity,” he said, “and a coal con- 
sumers’ organizations would be just 
one more means of confusion. The 
buying public is virtually a con- 
sumers’ association and I cannot see 
how separate units or. organizations 
can change the general situation, for 
it is up to the public to choose if it 
wishes to buy or reject a commodity.” 

When it was pointed out that coal 
is accepted at present as a public ne- 
cessity and that the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s proposals stress the efficacy 
of more centralized means of expres- 
— of public opinion, Mr. Warriner 
said: 

“There are already too many free 
lance public mouthpieces.” 

Interest was manifested by both 
sides of the conference today in the 
remark of Samuel Gompers. president 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that the end of the coal strike will 
“come within a few weeks.“ 

The veteran Labor leader has just 
completed a series of conferences with 
union chiefs in the textile strike dis- 
trict of New England. He came to 
New York at the invitation of Samuel 
Untermyer, counsel for the Lockwood 
investigating committee, tö testify be- 
fore that body in regard to labor or- 
ganization proctices. 

Asserting, “The drive of ‘big busi- 
ness’ to smash the labor unions has 
lost its force,” Mr. Gompers declared 
that with a recent diminution of from 


employment, as reported by govern- 
ment investigators, “there is a little 
bit of sunbeam in the industrial sit- 
uation.” 

Socialism is Charged 

The revival of trade and of manu- 
facturing, he said, already has set in 
and will be one of the deciding factors 
in the coal strike. No shortage of fuel 
threatens the larger industries, for 
they are well supplied for the emer- 
gency, he said. But he foresaw in the 
demand of the smaller manufacturers, 
local enterprises, public utilities and 
domestic consumers, a strengthening 
market for coal which would compel 
producers to make overtures to the 
miners in order that the collieries 
might be reopened. 

Another topic of discussion today at 
the Union League Club, where tne con- 
ference is being,held, was the state- 
ment of E. L. Greever, counsel for the 
bituminous non-union miner operators, 
before the National Metal Trades con- 
vention here. Mr. Greever charged 
that the United Mine. Workers of 
America had definitely abandoned 
trade unionism and had become a So- 
cialistic organization, using unlawful 
r ethods to attain unlawful objects. 

“The non-union mines of West Vir- 
ginia are now almost the last bulwark 
of free American Labor,” he said, “and 
their struggle of a quarter of a cen- 
turv against the encroachments of the 
agitator and union official should hav 
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1% to 2 per cent in nation-wide un- 


‘PLEAD FOR LEADERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


South American countries are ahead 
of the United States in the applica- 
tion of eight-hour-day law for women. 
They are being told that the United 
States leads in opportunities in con- 
ditions of labor for women. But how 
they apply this information is what 
concerns the general public. 

The laws for which the 2,000,000 
women of the national league of, wo- 
men voters will work next year will 
affect men, women and children all 
over the country. The probable deci- 
sion of the 20 Canadian delegates to 
try to unite the women of Canada in 
a similar legislative program through 
the national council of women—and 
to start a league of women voters of 
their own, in case the older organiza- 
tion does not accede to their request— 
has political significance for Canada. 

The attempt of the South American 
delegates to establish some permanent 


means of exchanging aid in the com- 


ing campaigns for equal suffrage in 
those countries will assuredly advance 
the cause of equality and affect gov- 
ernments and people. , 
Today’s conference dealt with the 
conditions affecting women in indus- 
try and the traffic in womien, Miss 


Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, and Dr. Valeria H. Parker, 
executive secretary, United States 
Inter-departmental Social Hygiene 


ing. Mrs. Emiline Pankhurst, English 


toady. 
Women in Industry 


The morning session was opened 
with a speech by Dr. Bedrich Ste- 
phanek, Minister to this country from 
Tzecho-Slovakia, who expressed grati- 
tude for the help given by the women 


Tzecho-Slovakia, not material help 
but rather the spiritual stimulation 
afforded by their willingness to co- 
operate.” 

The attitude of the women workers 
themselves was presented by Mrs. 
Raymond Robins.of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Woman’s Trade 
Union League and the Women’s 
Workers of the World. 

“Women workers in their own na- 
tional and international conferences 
have learned that no nation can go for- 
ward alone, neither can any group 
within any nation go forward alone,” 
said Mrs. Robins, in her appeat to the 
delegates to see industry as the great- 
est problem facing the world today, 


illiteracy and inequalities in wages. 
A summary of the conference on 
women in industry said, in part: 


the largest the 
a question that 
she is actually working in industry or 
in her own home, or otherwise doing 
the work of the world, can afford not 
to be informed upon. The industrial 
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world over, and it is 
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Mary Anderson, chief of the Women's 


Board, sharing the honors in presid- | 


militant suffrage leader, joined the g 
Canadian delegation at the Conference | Mrs. C. 


of the United States to the women of. 


and to help to solve it by wiping out 


“The industrial question is one of 


no woman, whether 


“It behooves us, then, as women 
to see to it that women shall not be 
exploited, that standards of employ- 
ment shall be such that they may not 
injure the health, wealth and happi- 
ness of the individual woman herself. 
and also those who are dependent 
upon her.“ 

Reference was made to the “human 
lobby in Washington” by Miss Mary 
McDowell, chairman of the Women 
Industry Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters. “There has 
never been such a lobby as the one 
national women’s organizations are 
now maintaining,” said Miss McDowell. 

“We are bound to win because we 
are working for good things. Those 
who oppose us might just as well 
know that they will save time and 
money by ceasing to work against us, 
for we will never give up.” 


Women Seek Political Office 


Bascom Johnson, director of the 
Law Enforcement Department, Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, lirs. 
Henrietta Additon, a field worker for 
the Inter- Departmental Social Hy- 
giene Board: of the United States, and 
Mrs. Ann Webster of Washington, 
chairman of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee, National League of Women 
Voters, described activities now in 
progress for moral sanitation in the 
United States, and there was a dis- 
cussion over present and proposed 
Treaty obligations -with respect to 
traffic in women. 

Two women candidates for reelec- 
tion to the board of the National 
League of Women Voters. have with- 

rawn ‘for interesting reasons. Both 
B. Simmons, of Portland, Ore.. 
and Mrs. James Haige of Minneapolis, 
Minn., are candidates in the Repub- 
lican primaries for election to their 
state senates. 

Mrs. Simmons said: “My platform 
can be summed up in 12 words, effi- 
cient service, wise economy., educa- 
tional advancement, social. progress, 
law enforcement, pure Americaniém. : 
If I am successful at the polls 1 shall 
de the flrst woman selected to public 
service in Multonomah County, where 
one-third of the population of my 
‘State lives.” 
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ARE RUN BY IN BY WATER 


Hydroelectric Utilization Places 
Nation Next to Norway, 


MONTREAL, April 18 (Speciaj Cor- 
respondence)—The er in which 
water power has influenced and as- 
sisted in the development of industry 
throughout Canada, and notably in the 


Province of Quebec, is shown by sta- 
tistics just given out by the Depart- 

ent of the Interior. Last year new 
installation to the extent of 300,000 
horsepower was brought into opera- 
tion in the Dominion! The installed 
water wheel capacity now totals 2,- 
763,000 horsepower, with much new 
construction actually under way and 


many further enterprises in prospect. 


Present horsepower is apportioned 
to the following uses: 2,013,000 in 


"lcentral electric stations for general 


distribution, such as operation of 


street railways, mines, electro-chem- 


feal and electro-metallurgical indus- 


of tries, operation of pulp and paper 


‘mills and genera] industrial and do- 
mestic use; 476,000 horsepower in- 
account Stalled in pulp and paper mills. 
account | BHesides, in the pulp and paper industry 


161.000 — a is used, purchased 


‘from tHe ol electric stations in- 

tion; 274,000 sis r in- 
stalled in industries other than central 
electric stations and pulp and paper 


‘1 mills. 
The total installation for the Domin- 


fon averages 315 horsepower per 1000 


population, a figure which places Can- 


7 * 9 
A 919 d 
7 ’ * 
eee 
4 * 
istric e Court, 
5 . N 


ada second only to Norway in the per 
— utilization of water power 


-| among the countries of the world. 


By far the most important use to 
| which the development of water power. 
has been applied in Canada has been 


in connection with the central electric 


station industry. The extent of this 


and the important relation- 


-| ship which water power bears to it 


conducted 


. eg iction 


mar be measured bv the fact that 91 
per cent of the prime motive power is 
water power. 

Cheap motive power is almost as 
important to the production of pulp 
and paper as is the abundant supply 
of raw material. It takes practically 
100 horsepower to make a ton of paper 
per day. Throughout the Dominion, 
113 Mills operated by water power are 
engaged in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. Of the 476,000 horsepower 
actually installed in pulp and paper 
mills, 179,000 is represented by hydro- 
electric drive. To this amount may be 

wer of hydro- 
from cen- 
1 bringing the 


the total electric drive up to 340,000 


and 150 midshipmen | en< 

t the Civil War and 
h the United States 

1 


Of the parade.” 
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QUEBEC AUTOMOBILES INCREASE 
QUEBEC, April 17 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Automobile statistics just given 
out covering the period from March 1. 
1921, to March 1, 1922, show a considerable 
in this Province over the previ- 

ous corresponding period. While in 1907 
4 were only 254 automobiles in oper- 
ation here there were, in the period 1921- 
22, 64,670 cars, compared with 41,562 in 
the previous year, an increase of 31 per 
cent. Out of the total number 20,098 are 
tered in cities, 6424 in towns and 
45,187 in villages. The figures indicate 
Be ‘considerable increase in the rural dis- 
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| contented over the situation. in the 
22 revenue division of the Treas- 

nt. It is difficult to 
make business men and corporations 
believe, after 13 months of the Hard- 


N ae administration, that the Repub- 


can régime is not to blame for the 
tinuing disorder in internal rev- 
enue affairs. The party managers are 
being called upon to explain the why 
and wherefore of it. 
Necessities and Opportunities 
As Republican strategists view the 
political battlefield they say that they 
see the Democratic host disorganized 
as it has not been for many years. 
Wilson-Tumulty-Cox-Reed-Mc- 
with all the issues and 
— issues therewith associated, are 
seen as compensating for, not en- 
tirely wiping out, the “kinks” in the 
G. O. P. armor here and there. It is 
because the enemy is believed to be 
“shot to pieces” that Republican 


managers are anxious for rank-clos- 
ipg, aggressive leadership in their 
own camp. They profess to be con- 
vinced that President Harding, in the 


and 
2 
a 1 need to bere of 
 Timorous mem 


man of the central committee, Ameri- 


Speciat from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK; April 21—Bxact and ff? 
partial information on all economic 


0 years, to 
of a $1,650,000 endowment for an insti- 
tute of economics, news of the estab- 
lishment of which was announced here 
today. 

The new organization will 1 to 
private individuals, commercial an 4 
banking concerns, and to n 
state and federal officials, reliable in- 
formation on all questions relating to 
public service, public progress and the 
public welfare. 


The Institute of Economics. will be 
formally turned over by Dr. Henry 8. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Corporation 
today in Washington to its board of 15 
trustees, which inclades some of the 
foremost business men, financiers, 
educators and political leaders in this 
country. The trustees will appoint a 
staff and proceed with the development 
of the Institute without delay. The 
home of the Institute will be in Wash- 


ington. 
Will Distribute Facts 


The institute will maintain a regu- 
lar paid staff of expert investigators. 
They will gather, collate and distri- 
bute or make available, this informa- 
tion in a manner so scientific that 
its reliability may be unquestionable. 
There will be no attempt to forecast 
possibilities by any system of indices 
such as are used by economic publi- 
cations. 

The institute’s information will be 
made available through publications, 
possibly bulletins and pamphlets, and 
the work will be developed in co- 
operation with other economic bodies 
of recognized standingg and with col- 
leges, uniyersities and other institu- 
tions. 

»The plans contain no provision for 
the instruction of students of eco- 
nomics other than that which stu- 
dents may be able to gather through 
the institute’s records. 

Formal announcement of the plans, 
said the trustees of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, had concluded that such an 
institution “would go far to make 
available to the people of the United 
States those fundamental facts which 
so closely concern the industrial life 
of individuals and nations.” 

Finances for Ten Years 

It added that the trustees “realize 
that the institution so established 
must have for its sole purpose the as- 
certainmént of the facts, and it must 
be conducted in the interest of no 
party or group or faction. If the facts 
are ascertained and clearly and sim- 
ply stated, we must believe that it 
will make its own way. If it cannot, 
the world’s situation is hopeless.” 

The funds required to finance the 
undertaking will be payable to the 
trustees of the Institute at the rate of 
$200,000 annually for the first five 
years, $150,000 a year for the next 
three years, and $100,000 each for the 
last two years. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion will have no control over t ese 
funds after they are paid to the Insti- 
tute. 

The first board of trustees, most of 
whom are in Washington, ‘includes 
Arthur T. Hadley, president emeritus 
of Yale University; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard; Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott of Smithsonian in- 
stitution; Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia; 
David Kinley, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Paul Warburg of 
New York; John Barton Payne, chair- 


can Red Cross; Robert S. Brookings, 
St. Louis; Charles L. Hutchinson, Chi- 
cago; David F. Houston, New York; 
James J. Storrow, Boston; Bolton 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; Whiteford R. 
Cole, Nashville, Tenn.; Samuel Mather, 
Cleveland, and George Sutherland, 
Salt Lake City. 


| $1,000,000 AVAILABLE. 
FOR FLOOD CONTROL 
WASHINGTON, April 21—The sum 


of $1,000,000 for control of flood water 
of the Mississippi River, now at the 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 21 — The 
United ‘States Department of Labor 
has issued a brief digest of labor 
conditions in most the leading in 
countries of the world. This, in * 
ee ds 


Eleven Candidates in the Field for has been reached by the National 


Seven Offices Bring 
Keen Interest 


; | wages : 
representatives have agreed to accept 
a reduction of 2d. an hour. The mat- 
ter of a subsequent further reduction 
will be submitted to a ballot vote by 
the workingmen. No alteration will 


Congress though the high-|>¢ made in the 41% working hours 
— office is * ae there is great Der week agreement, prior to Jan. 1, 
interest in the election of seven vice- | 1923. 


resident-general there bein 11 Ireland— The general strike of the 
1 the geld. . engineering trades unions throughout 


It is conceded that Mrs. J. L. Buel the United Kingdom has affected Bel- 
of Connecticut will be among the suc- fast to sueh an extent several of the 
cessful candidates and that Miss eity's smaller concerns doing engi- 
Annie W. of New Hampshire, the neering work have had to cease oper- 
other New gland 8 elle age ations. 

very. good chance. Mrs. Fran Linen Industry Is Dull 
Mondell, wife of the Republican leader Aithough dullness continues to pre- 


of the Hou resident of the 
Children of 1 Revolution, vail in the linen industry, the total 
exports during February and March of 


is expected to go through, as is Mrs. 
this year were almost double those for 


Willard Bloch of Illinois. Mrs. I. B. 
McFarland of Texas has strong back-/ the same period in 1921. Of the total 
linen exports for February and March, 


ing and Virginia is posing. * a vigor- 

0 nso 
ee eeinsony the he States took approximately 

one- 


of —.— state. wate 
fforts to prevent the breaking up 
..... 
sons is strongly objected to, and an out of Lisbon, together with seamen 
amendment to the constitution was o the — Merchant Marine. 
— perm —, ye BE 3 have gono on strike for increased 
* compensation; tHe strike of employees 
chapter, an additional chapter may be on tne electric tramways of Lisbon 
organized, providing the existing continues, with no immediate pros- 
chapter or chapters has reached a pect of adjustment, while commis- 
membership of at least 50, and pro- sons from tobacco workers, match- 
vided the organization of the chapter factory employees, sugar-factory em- 
is approved by the state regent and ployees and barbers have presented 
the national board of management, demands for higher wages. : 
China—The recent strike of seamen, 


and provided such additional chapter 
dock workers and cargo coolies of Hong 


contains at least 25 members. who 
8 not previously belonged to any Kong paralyzed almost completely 
chapter.’ shipping at that port. More than 250, 
It was clearly stipulated a 009 tons of freight and 170 steamers 
organizing regent, taken from another wore tied up during much of the time 
chapter, could not be included in the | the strike S i Uneatished de- 
25, instances being cited to show that, mands for increased Wages are said 
much trouble had resulted from a “dis- to have caused the strike, together with 
demands by workers that their labor 


gruntled regent having drawn away 
members from a chapter to form a new guilds should hereafter be recognized 
by employers. By the terms of settle- 


one in which she could be supreme.” 
Se 32 — 1 ment, the strikers bind themselves not 
of the United States will be made by to strike in the future without first 
the Committee on Patriotic Education. eg their demands to arbitra- 
“Muzzey’s American History,” the use ion 
More Unemployed in Peking 
The influx of refugees from Russia 


of which in the Washington high 
schools has been attacked by a citi- 

end Siberia has swollen the number of 
Peking’s unemployed. 


zens’ association, will be one of the 
books investigated. 
The investigation of the histories is 
Hungary—-The Hungarian Minister 
of the Interior has granted a conces- 
sion to the Royal Mail Steam Packet 


provided for in a unanimous resolu- 
tion introduced by the Indiana state 

Company of London for transporta- 
tion of emigrants from Hungary to 


delegation, which points out “that the 
American Legion has brought to our 
attention the numerous assertions in 
the United States and Canada. 
South Africa—Rates of pay in the 
Natal coal fields have been settled 


late histories writfen for use in our 

public schools, that convey many mis- 
satisfactorily by amicable agreements 
between the ehairman of the Colleries 


leading statements.” 
Resolutions also were adopted by 

Concillation Board and the Wine 

Workers Association. 


the Congress pledging itself to urge 
Wales—Recent coal shipments 


! Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 21— This is 
election day at the D. A. R. Continen- 


' England—A_ provisional agreement : 


errs La Fale in Senate 


| NASHINGTON. April 1 
emery LE 
na sought 

a resolution inrtoduced today by. 


from Wisconsin, who at the same time 


Mr. Daniels said in his letter that 
when the first claims for lease rights 
on naval reserves were examined by 
the Navy Department it was found 
that they were asked for by “parties 
working in the stock yards of Chicago, 
who thought they were, signing a peti- 
tion for an election. 

Senator’s La Follette’s resolution 
calls for all documents and corre: 
spondence between the President, the 
navy and the interior departmente and 
leases’ on the naval reserve, includ- 
ing those in California, as well as 
Wyoming. 

Discussion of the resolution was de- 
ferred at Senator La Follette’s request. 
Mr. Daniels’ letter said that all during 
his administration he had fought leas- | 
ing of the naval reserves. In reply 
to a letter by Senator La Follette, Mr. 
Daniels said: 

„I, with the  Atterney-General, 
fought, contested and opposed the ac- 
tion of the land office in the Hono- 
lulu land question, which would have 
given oil lands worth many millions 
of dollars to a company which, in my 
judgment, had no shadow of right to 


them. 
2 Navy Would Need It 
“To the very last days of my Admin- 
istration I opposed all the suggestions 
toward the leasing of these oil re- 
serves set aside by Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Wilson. I felt that this oil had been 
set apart for the navy and the day 
would come when the navy must de- 
pend on its own oil reserves for a 
part of its supply. 
“In my judgment it would be a 
great wrong to use these oil reserves. 
The wisest policy of conservation in 
the future depends largely upon hold- 
ing these naval oil reserves intact. 
“When the first application was 
made, I found that the claims of the 
navy oil reserves were asked for in 
the name of parties who, upon inquiry, 
declared that they never made appli- 
cation for the oil lands and the appli- 
cation presented bearing their names 
were in fact signatures that they had 
made in Chicago, supposing that they 
were signing a petition for an elec- 


Robert M. La Follette (R), Senator | 


| Correspondence) 
|of the Grand Trunk Railway's reserve 


lot coal since the mine strike in the 


United States and Canada began has 
been reflected in the road's — 
e department. No freight trains ' 
of a local nature were operated Good 


within a short time if the strike con- 
tinues. 

Only passenger crews and a — 
other members of the t 

department were at echoes in this 41. 
vision Good Friday. Through freight 
trains, however, were operated as 
usual. 

Instructions issued by the railway’s 
Officials, in connection with the shut- 
down, emphasized the fact every pre- 
caution must be taken to prevent 
traffic becoming permanently para- 
lyzed, which would be the case if the 
reserve coal pile were completely ex- 


sted. 
The situation will not be regarded 
with alarm, it is believed, until an- 
other month has passed. The stocks 
of coal in this division, though large. 
are not as large as those in some 
other divisions, and transfers to 
equalize the divisional supplies will 
be effected within the next few weeks, 
unless importation of coal is resumed 
before that time. 
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EMarose 
Silk Shop 


130 


EUCLID AVE. 
at E. 13th St. 


Second Floor 
Perfect Elevator Service 


Cowell & Hubbard 
Building 
CLEVELAND 


> O. 


— — 


F ACTIVE readjustment prices 


prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


tion. Many of these applications 


of them were made after Mr. Taft 
set the reserve apart for the use of 
the navy. 


CUBA CO-OPERATES 
TO END SMUGGLING 


WASHINGTON, April 21 — The 
Cuban Government is co-operating ef- 
fectively with American authorities to 
prevent whisky smuggling, a prohibi- 
tion agent back from Havana re- 
ported today to L. G. Nutt, who re- 
cently made a survey of Cuban smug- 
gling conditions. 

“The action of the Cuban officials,” 
said Mr. Nutt, “is most gratifying and 
points the way, through co-operation, 
to a successful solution of the smug- 


the various chapters of the society to 
plant a tree and the chapters to con- 

duct “tree drives, and also one in- reached a record high mark since the 
Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home double shift system has been intro- 
of the Washington family in England. duced satisfactorily in many of the 


gling problem.“ 


study forestry, to have each daughter 
dorsing the proposed restoration of} reduced working day took effect. The 
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they are are better. 
American Sugar Refining 


9 it with mie 


Cane Sugars 
Are Different 


" Weighed packed and sealed by 


tons and sturdy cotton b 
gars always 
come toyou sweet,pure and 
clean. protected from insects 
dirt and handling. Undoubt 
edly, you will like Domino 
Cane Sugars better-because 
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were grossly fraudulent and nearly all 


Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


THE KOCH COMPANY 
10007-10009 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 


r + Monday Specials Afford 


Uncommon *. ues-Watch for them 
ORI AL 
SALE && 
(Persian & Chinese) 
It is a public service and a 
F out va “ee so 
— rm rugs before the people of UP TO 
2 with the opportunity 
to them at almost one- 
S the regular price. 40% 
No false naming—no pretense 
—honest values 
N. G. NIGOLIAN 
With the Vincent Barstow Co. 
725-801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
The Oldest Furniture Store in Ohio 1 
7 
The B. Dreher's Sons Co. 
PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


Cowell & Hubbard Biag. 1809 Euclid Ave., 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


The C. R. ane 


GENERAL. 


Prospect 3882 1807 The Swetland B’ld’s 
CLEVELAND 


THE MUEHLHAUSER BROS. 
PIANO CO. 


Pianos—Players-—Phonographs 
2045 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, 0. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau | 
CHICAGO, April 20—The tide in the 
tör housing situation here bas turned. 
Rents have started coming down. 
dome concessions are being offered. 
Many apartments are vacant. De- 
mand is much slacker than a year 
ago. Building is showing a boom it 
has not known for five or six years. 
1 L appearing and prom- 
ises to grow y fall, when 
many new buildings vill "he ready for 
occupancy. 

Reports are current of landlords of- 
fering a tonth’s rent or more free to 
keep a tenant at the old high figure, t 
rather than make a reduction. While 
some landlords may hold flate vacant, 
it is obvious that rents generally are 
due for a decline, and the question is 
just when. Some high priced apart- 
ments are now reported vacant, 

The long Loped for increase in home 
building has at last got under way, 
the city building commissio 2 of- 
fice show in its reports, ‘while opera- 
tions throughout the city bear strik- 
ing testimony. 


Take Place in oc 
of Nations 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 21--Lady Astor 
challenged the country of her birth to 
join some form ot associdtion of na- 
tions, in an address before the 1000 or 
more members and guests of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union, gathered to 
honor her at the Biltmore Hotel, last 
night. The speaker said she had been 
cautioned not to mention thé League 
of Nations while in America. “But why 
shouldn't 17“ she asked, “If you love 
people, you can talk plainly to tk “Lady | we *4 


In beginning er * well 
r her experience the. 


tor 
night he had taught her “New York zd ready 
ences are much like P audi- 
ences.” She declared she had learned 
to speak from the heart, ha ng tried 
the head and found it “ 

“After all,” she continued, 4 wom- 
an can afford to talk from her heart 
when addressing BPnglish-speaking 
people because no nations in the world 
have understood women so well as 
have the English-speaking nations. 

“Sort of Connecting Link” 

“Mr. Davis, former American’ Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, referred to 
me last night as being ‘a symbol.“ 
Well, I seem to be a symbol again to- 
night. A symbol, a sort of connect- 
ing link between the English-speaking, 
the two great English-speaking coun- 
tries. I may seem a frail link, it is 


confusion. 
pan! Edwards, United States com- 
merelal attaché at Athens, reports the 
operations of the consortium of banks 
have tended toward stabilization of 
exchange rates. 


FLOWER BATTLE FETE 
OBSERVED BY TEXANS 


— — 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., April 21 1 
cial)—The Fiesta de San Jacinto, San 
Antonio's annual celebration com- 
oe oe the victory of Texas 
under Gen. Sam Houston over 
Mex ** forces at the Battle of San 
Jacinto, April 21, 1886, is being ob- 
served here with visitors. in attend- 
ance from all parts of Texas. 

The Battle of Flowers today, pre- 
ceded by the flower parade, on the 
n of the San Jacinto vie- 
tory, is the outstanding feature of 
the fiesta. Nearly 100 floats prepared 
by civic and social organizations, dec- 
orated in native flowers and emblem- 
atic of some feature of San Antonio, 
participated in the parade. It came 
to an end on Alamo Plaza. .- 

The battle begins just as the sun 
is sinking into the west and everyone 
plays at the game of war using flowers 
for bullets. Thousands of flowers of 
every kind found blooming around the 
city at this season are used and when 
the battle ceages the plaza is strewn” 
with blossoms. 


With this additional provision. 
members of the City Planning Com- 
mission declare the soning system 
will oa eee . na to r 

1 eat extent through devélopment 0 
> 94 9 8 * was the general beauty of the city. Real 


made in an informal way groupe of estate men declare a-marked rise in 
residents. ray By districts 


Severa values of residence property is the 
im . vin and industrial re- | direct result of the zoning system, dis- 
str 


cernible in scores of transactions 
made since the law took effect. 

This is especially true in residence 
districts close to commercial sones 
where, heretofore, there has been the 
continual menace that a commercia! 
building would destroy the beauty of 
a home district. 

Zoning, according to the real estate 
men, has raised property values to a 
level higher than they formerly held. 
In other words, the guaranty that the 
property will always be exclusively 
for residences has boosted values 
higher than the possibility that own- 
ers might some time sell at an advan- 
tage to a business house, 

Even in the commercial district 
zoning has been beneficial. While re- 
striction of the height of future 
buildings to 175 feet, approximately 
14 stories, might seem to tend toward 
a reduction in price of property, such 
has not been the case in Omaha. The 
highest building here is 19 stories. 
But local building owners say profit 
on investments in buildings more than 
14 stories high is extremely low and 
that the building of 10 to 14-story 


Les April 
is going on to a grea 
= Vork this year than at 
* 1014 and rents have 
5 per cent since last fall. By 


aro 


alia ene 
8 * 
appr 18,000 families. — ony en 
“are from à statement by je abe a 


K Bes eee New York, a build- 


extre 7 low a State esti- 
| t involved 
: — om is 350,000,000.“ 
Ar. “This does not include 
maller build but takes in just 
t houses. The predic- 
; | 500 jow-rent apart - 
8 be finished within a few 
5 through the activity of the 
politan Life Insurance Company 
corporations, in taking ad- 
. the new law 

0 les to invest up to 10 per Building Permits Heavy 
4 ee oy — — “Permits have been taken out re- 
of the housing problem in New cently for an exceptionally large 
aaa number of apartments and homes,” 
Show Decided Drop Robert Knight, deputy building com- 
nts have fallen 15 per cent since | missioner, said today. For the last 
ll, and since April 1 the drop four weeks the figures are startling.” 
even more. No doubt the; Apartment permits to the number of 
— a greatly accel- 359 have deen taken out in the last 


law was 

It provided strictly for local 
Under ite provisions the city 
council lays down building re 

tions on petition of 60 per cent o 
roperty o in the p — 
uch a petition leads 85 the adoption 
of an ordinance providing the restric- 

tions requested. 

All plans and specifications for new 
buildings must be submitted to the 
City Council. If the plans do not com- 
ply with the zone rules a ‘building 
permit is denied. 

Moines, as a result, now has 
more than a score. of restricted resi- 
dence districts, in which the really 
noteworthy percentage of home own- 
1 is found. Some of these dis- 

cts boast there is not 2 renter in 


who will never return—would want 
to join a league which would entangle 
them or anyone else in war.“ 


NEW EGYPTIAN STAMP 
MEETS WITH FAVOR 


‘CAIRO, March 16 
(Special Correspond- 


ence) -— The 1 
Government recently 18. 


sued a new stamp ot 

the value of 1% pias-/ tri 

ters. The country has their zone. 

never had a stamp of! Real estate values in the restricted 

this value before, but] residence districts have increased on 
ever since the Madrid Postal confer- account of the complete bam on com- 


. ren- 


expect 


an appreciably Ny farther low 


that the housing situa- 

ng righted, Mr. Beals said 

of cases, in the Bronx, 

owners are again of- 

nth’s rent free, a prac- 
. to the war. 

ures, Mr. Beals explained, are 

+ the statistics compiled in 

re the Tenement House Com- 


on. The records there include 


helt 
Be 


| filed, he said, but 
ot these operations have 
the digging the ex- 

ion to — within the building- 
law, which provides for 
of real estate invest- 
— are appar- 
| unts for some 
— 1 statistical building op- 
reports recently circulated, he 


i eae there will be a tem- 

; b off he r building 
the speculative 

developments trom 


and other op- 
for invest- 


— — Wary 
gear realize that this 
iding apartments at 
f room will create 
rent situation for 
„ “and they are 
at present 
er building 


ae — 


8 the low-rent.prop- 


30 days, while dwelling permits 
totaled 704. Many of the apartments 
were of the two and three-flat variety, 
although some were large ones run- 
ning as high as 50 apartments. Com- 
pared with a year ago, this marks a 
gain of 305 apartments and 255 dwell- 
ings for the same period. Last yeer’s 
permits for similar weeks was 54 
apartments and 449 dwellings. 

The prospect is that when fall 
comes apartments with choice loca- 
tions will be able to command high 
rentals, but those in the second class 
will go into competition with new 
building. High costs of building ma- 
terial, labor, and vacant land, due to 
improvements, however, will still keep 


rents up, Mr. Knight said. 


Opening of building here is attribu- 
ted largely by the business men con- 
cerned to the arbitration of K. M. 
Landis, former federal judge, and 
efforts of the business community to 
maintain his award. 


Credits “Landis Award” 
According to F. W. Armstrong, gen- 
eral manager of the Citizens Com- 
mittee to Enforce the Landis Award, 


the reversal in the rent situation is 
due to the building boom and this in 
turn is due to the committee and its 


supporters. He said construction was |- 


being done at a substantially reduced 
cost under terms of the award and 
building was. not handicapped by 
strikes that previously had been fre- 
quent. 

Quoting figures on the building in- 
crease he reported that permits taken 
out in the first three months ofthis 


year with the first 12 days of April d 


constructi 


O'SHAUGHNESSY DAM 
BUILDING BIDS OPENED 


Bids were opened yesterday on th 
of the O’Shaughnessy 
Dam, Which will be the largest water 
supply dam in the middle west and 
the eleventh largest in the country 
when completed. It is hoped the work 
of building may begin July 1. 
The dam, to be built 100 miles above 
the present storage dam on the Scioto 
3 will eee 000, 000, 000 gal- 
ons of water, enough to supply a 

ulation of 500,000. — 
The cost of construction is estimated 
at between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 
Twelve hundred acres of land will 
be acquired by the city as the region 
over which the impounded water will 
be spread. Eight miles of new roads 
must be built to replace highways that 
will be inundated. 
The dam will be 1000 feet long or 
1500 feet including core walls, and 70 
feet high. 


DAM NEAR SAN DIEGO. 
IS ALMOST FINISHED 


Apr. 15 (Special 
Correspondence)— In order to com- 
plete the gigantic Barrett Dam of the 
San Diego city water system, in the 
mountains east of the city, an addi- 


tional appropriation of $60,000 has 
made by the city council and 


SAN DIEGO, Cal. 


true, but I am strenger than many of 
you, because I have tried the heart of 
both countries and I have not found 
either wanting. And that gives you 
great strength when you know the two 
countries you love most in the world 
are sound at heart. 

„It is quite true, even if it is rather 
extraordinary, England’s first woman 
member of the House of Commons 
came from England’s first colony. But 
I doubt if the first Englishwoman to 
land in Virginia was less expected 
than was the first Virginia woman 
who landed on the floor of the House 
of Commons. However, she found the 
natives very kind in spite of not hav- 
ing either firewater or beads. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it all sounds 
very picturesque but it is really not 
picturesque when you do it. I have 
come to the conclusion, history is 
more romantic to read than to make, 
and I even feel I owe an apology to 
the poor little school girls of the fu- 
ture who will have to add another 
name to that long list I still remember 
with horror, that long list of historical 
persons ranging from Lucretia Borgia 
to Susan B. Anthony. 

J have been asked,’ she went on 
to gay, why I have come to America. 
Can't a person come home without be- 
ing suspected of some deep and ulter- 
ior motive? I will tell you one thing. 
I have not come on a mission to bring 
the two great English-speaking na- 
tions together. Those who are against 
me needn’t get their wind up. I don’t 
believe any person can do as big a 
thing as that. I really don't believe 
missions will do it, nor even treaties, 
nor trade agreements. They all will 


ence, when the registratio n fee of let- 
ters was raised from 1 piaster $0 
1% piasters and the postage to for 
eign countries was also raised to the 
same amount, a stamp of this value 
has been in great request. 

In certain quarters it is believed 


that the issyance of this stamp at 


this moment was in a measure com- 
memorative of the indépendence of 
Egypt, as its appearance coincides 
with the declaration of Egypt as a na- 
tion and the celebrations in connection 
with their declaration. 


‘TIMBER SCARCITY 


CALLED POSSIBILITY 


SYRACUSE, N. v., April 21—Fore- 


cast that the present problem of for- 
est devastation on private lands will 
be solved by associations of owners 
co-operating under federal and State 
supervision, was made by Col. Theo- 
dore I Woolsey, United States Repre- 


sentative on the Inter-Aliied Timber} 


Commission during the World War, 
at the opening session of the joint 
convention of collegiate foresters and 
lumber industry repreden 
the State College of — Syra-| 
cuse University. 

Colonel Woolsey said that if the pres- 


ent devastation of forests and forest 


lands continues the United.States will 
be forced to seek a large part of its 
timber supply beyond its national bor- 
ders. The real pinch in the eastern 
states would come, he said, in about 
15 years, and he forecast that the 


mercial plants, and fluctuetioh of 
prices that results from real estate 
‘speculation is reduced to a minimum. 

An additional step toward perfecting 
building rules, especially in their ap- 
plication to dwellings, was taken by 


time a state law was passed giving 
cities authority to establish building 
lines. Under this law the general ap- 
pearance of an urban district is — 
proved by making all buildings front 
on the same line. Of course, this 
law can apply only to new buildin 
and therefore works most effective 
in new additions and suburbs. 


Restrictions on Building 
in Omaha Increase All 


Values of Real Estate 


OMAHA, Neb., April 16 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—Though the zoning sys- 
tem has been in operation here less 
than two years, it has already been ac- 
claimed as a just law tending toward 
8 beautification. 

The Omaha law provides residence, 
commercial, industrial and  unre- 
‘stricted districts. Percentage dt à lot 
“ita may be covered by a building 
1 from 100 per cent to 25 per went. 
eight of dbullaings varies from a 
maximum of 175 feet in commercial 
districts to 85 feet in exclusively res- 
idential districts. ©. 

Certain amendments to the law are 
now under consideration. One pro- 
‘posal which has been much opposed, 
would provide that an apartment 
house designed for more than two 
families cannot be erected in an ex- 


the state legislature in 1919. At that 


structures affords a better return on 
the investment than erection of higher 
ones. 


FARM PRODUCTIONS 
SHOW BIG DECREASE 


WASHINGTON, April 21—The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated 
today that the gross wealth produced 
by farmers in 1921 had a value of 
512.366.000.000. or about two-thirds of 


the aggregate value of the farm prod- 
ucts of 1920, and little more than one- 
half the aggregate for 1919. During 
the same period, 1919-21, production 
of 10 crops, which represent about 95 
per cent of the total crop acreage, fell 
8 per cent. 

The total value of crops, the depart- 
ment said, declined from $15,423,000,- 
000 in 1919 to $10,909,000,000 in 1920, 
and to $7,028,000,000 in 1921. The de- 
cline of the total value of animal prod- 
ucts on the farm was from 48,361. 
000,000 in 1919 to $7,354,000,000 in 
1920, and to $5,339,000,000 in 1921, 


UPRISING IN MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY, April 21 (By ‘The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Acting .. orders. 
President Obregon, General Guadatubé 
Sanchez, chief “of operations in the ‘state 
of Vera Crus, has left for the Huatusco 
region to give battle to Francisco Goro- 
gave, who began an uprising several days 
ago. General Gorosave is understood to 
have more than 300 men in his command. - 


SAN DIEGANS TO DRAFT CHARTER 


SAN DIEGO, Gal, April 16 (Special 
Correspondence—An election will be held 


ps: 


city water commission, acting jointly. 
The dam, one of several constructed 
to form artificial reservoirs to store 
water for city use and irrigation, is 
almost finished. Bonds amounting to 
$1,500,000 were voted by the people 
several years ago to construct the 
dam, and the $60,000 additional just 
granted is expected to finish the work. 
Natural rainfall in San Diego city 
is light, and in order to obtain a good 
and dependable supply of water for 
the city, it is necessary to bring a 
supply from the mountains, where the 
rainfall, especially in the winter 
months, is exceedingly heavy. 


totaled $49,000,000 as against $37,- 
000,000 for the first four months of 
last year. If the pace is kept up he 
estimated it would run §$150,000,000 
re overs B bene against $79,000 000 
ast year. y per cent of this 

in population in New construction was home building, he 
last year was about 300,000 said. 
bunting five to a family we] An rents will drop by July 1,” 
a mts. Most of these Mr. Armstrong said. ‘There will be 
1d not afford to pay the/iots of competition for tenants.” 


; manded, so they doubled up 
ent tenants. 02! GREECE, TO PREVENT 
LOSS TO AMERICANS 


the $9-a-room buildings 
eople will be able to livs alone. 
ent dweller will 
Special from Monttor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Apfil 21— Advices 
received by the Department of Com- 


er the entire expense 
up the 0 apartment and will 
merce from the American Legation at 
Athens are to the effect the Greek 


o to 
will . one. The specu- 
find he has empty apart- 
= and the rents must 
ghar down.“ 
Dy ots Large Success 
* 1 | comptroller ot the Government has decided to protect 
Man Life Insurance Company, American exporters and investors 
ims for the entire low-rent against losses resulting from the re- 
scheme in which — cme cent depreciation of Greek currency,” 
nd b could . this ——— in case of contracts made prior to 
‘the details, but said he April 7. Had this decision not been 
using situation will be made American losses would have 
been heavy as a result of the flurry 
in banking and business circles, which 
followed flotation of the Greek in- 
ternal loan. 

Operations in banking and business 
again are no 1 in Greece, according 
to Department of Commerce reports 
and information received by Alexander 
Vouros, Greek chargé G’affaires here. 

Important features of the new law 
pertaining to the internal loan were 
not known until the act was promul- 

| gated, April 7, and uncertainty as to 


clusively residential district except 
with the premier A 8 of the 

t forests on privat property owners within a radius of in November, 1922, the charter tt 
ne B private: une 300 feet. An amendment to make the | will be submitted to the — tor hele 


ill lead to government 3 - 
— — 45 — oul os. building — apartment houses in resi- approval or disapproval, 


operation of private owners. 

Dr. James R. Day, chancellor of 
Syracuse University, welcomed the del- 
egates and divisions in the name of 
Syr e University. He urged the as- 
semblage to co-operate in averting 
what appears to be an impending tim- 
ber famine. 


May 2 for the purpose of selecting 15 


federal and state governments will 
citizens to draft a new county charter. 


holders of the insur- 
take a firm stand with regard to con- 


8 will be accommodated 
the average building 


help, but when a thing as big as that 
comes about, it will have to come 
from the hearts of the men and the 
women of those two great countries. 
“And I tell you frankly, if I felt the 
greatest commonwealth of nations now 
in the world, or that the world has 
ever known, and the greatest federa- 
tion of states the world has ever seen 
—if I felt these two great nations 
could be brought together by some 
common cause of human hope or pur- 
pose, then I should feel very much 
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Fe Pacific Bon- Atop o Old Quebec 


Pe, Cy 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE WINS 

ORONO, Me., April 20—University of 
Maine, —— the negative, won From 
New Hampshire College here tonight in 
the first debate held by the two inatitu- 
tions. The subject was: “Resolved, That 
the principle of the closed shop is for the 
— — ot me — people.” * 


2 — * 


The Fashion Event of Pittsburgh 


K. & B. Sample Sale 


HERE’S no doubt about it — fashionable women in and 

about Pittsburgh wait for this K. & B. Semi-Annual event 
before completing Spring and Summer wardrobes. Exclusive- 
ness is the keynote of the Sale—only the finest coats, suits, 
wraps, dresses, gowns, etc., are included. 


visit the 
electric 
home 


Kipling Road, Squirrel Hill 


Electrically equipped through- 
out under the direction of the 
ELECTRIC LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 


and comptetely furnished — cellar 
to third floor, wall paper to table 
appointments—by the 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Better Homes Bureau 
will be open to the inspection of 
the public every week day and 


evening from 1 P. M. to 10 P. M. 
until May 6. 


Boggs & Buhl. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Savings Average 50%. New fashions are arriving every day 
and all are master designed garments. 


KAUFMANN & BAER © 


Sixth Ave. at Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. 


ie 
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W here Canada Begins 


\ ae it’s up the northland trail to game 
forest and trout stream. Or down the St. 
‘Lawrence to Europe. Or through the Dominion 
on romance or pleasure bent. The place to begin 
—and end—is . Frontenac on its historic 
rock. . . . Below, old Quebec. Atop, the castled 
hostelry. . . . There is rest here—New World 
comfort amidst Old World peace. Change here 
—new things-to-do amidst quaint Normandy 
things-to-see. Recreation here modern gaiety 
and sports in a medieval environment. . . Stop 
awhile and play inthisnook of Europe in America. 
Only an overnight ride. Good motor roads. Make 
reservations now. Information at Canadian 
Pacific Office, 405 Boylston Street, Boston, or 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


Write and let us belp you plan a visit this Spring 


, 


Frank & Seder 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Our Semi-annual 


SAMPLE SALE 
Coats Capes Dresses 


at about 44 off early season prices 
BEGIN S NEXT MONDAY 


“The Stor: Ahead” 
* ead quarters for 


Nurses & Maids 
Uniforms 


| 
Nurses’ Uniforms 
_ of “Dixie” Cloth ad 
| 

| 

| 


Furnishing the Porch 
You can get ideas from the showing of Porch Furniture here 


«especially from the new, brightly painted Wicker, gay as can 
be. On the Fifth Floor. 


Summer Rugs are ready for choosing on the Sixth F. oor, 


J 9 ones CO. 
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Gelen of snow white! 
“Dixie Cloth“; Ht 


i pn well proport 
on waist, r 
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“pbs aie. 1 lir 
© of her canvases, widely repre- 
. i eluding several which 
ve r before been shown in New 


Mies Beaux has developed the for- 
al portrait of large dimensions to a 
oin of unquestioned excellence and 

in dealing with the full length figure 

mid surround 


i service in art, 
the Arden Gal- 


* 


ngs of the beau 


aneity of performance so necessary 
n a painting of large proportions. 


| ot 7 n general way, one feels that her 


invariably shown at 
e familiar surroundings, 
resen ie the painter problems in de- 
ign color arrangement rather 
han nities for the revelation 
of intimate traits of character. ‘There 
are exceptions to this generalization 
ins oe ts as “Sita and Sareta,” 
@ woman in white with a black cat 
pe r on her shoulder (a replica of 
he one owned by the Luxembourg in 
a and in the portrait lent by the 
e yivania Academy of Fine Arts 
of an elderly woman of New England 
type whose sweet expressive face, 
© the filmy white of her gown and 
t the white hangings of her 
oom (white against white as Whistler 
ved to do). These convey the at- 
nosp ‘of intimate portraiture, 
caught and translated into the finely 
modulated tones of the paintings. 
Baut it is in the portrait of Mrs. 3 
‘ecently acquired and lent by the 


hos 


‘oop EOD 


ost Museum of Fine Arts that Miss 


u achievements are best sum- 
nar Her evident love of color, 
color in broad masses, so often intro- 
duced in a background of blue sky in 
a sumptuously patterned gown or 
ome hanging of richly colored bro- 
ade. is here manifest in the warm, 
rich tone of the room in which “Mrs. 
D.“ is seated. The green-covered sofa, 
ray cushion and heavy silken window 
hangings make excellent foil for the 
ht » tones and gown of the 
iter, who is painted in a bold and 
Ss manner, from the finely char- 

teri head to the glinting satin 
lippe Decorative and glowing in 
olor, it is as fine as anything Miss 
aux has done, and makes a worthy 
fon piece to her portrait of 
a” in the collection of the 
lit Museum, New York. 
Ax canvas, of similar 
% catches the attention as one 
nters . in bold relief 
blue background of 


“a 
i 
- 
en 


Wie York Loan Exhibition 
ie tin yok : * g 


there a dozen or 


2 chemelocn-like way in 
who was once seated in a dimly- 


out for a breath of air, as the title 
now reads on the terrace.” 


and Richard Watson Gilder are gome- 
what somber and low as to key sug- 
gest the usual presentation portrait. 
Mrs. Russell Sage in black dress and 
bonnet is seen silhouetted against a 
flat background of cold blue afternoon 
sky, which seems an unsuitable set- 


using one of countless designs which 
nature is ever unfolding. Perhaps 
this picture would gain if it followed 
the example of “On the Terrace.” 

A portrait of a man, painted in 
a broad manner suggestive of Sar- 


Miss Beaux’s mastering of form under 
the play of light. The subject is 


a room lit from many sources and 
the airy color scheme is carried out 
in his light summer costume. 

In conclusion, Miss Beaux has se- 
lected her most recent canvas, finished 
barely in time for the exhibition, to 
round out the group. A young man 
and woman are seen engaged in pro- 
ducing a document in the modern way, 
he dictating and she with hand raised 
in the act of typing. Almost in the 


realized in form, it has an unusual 
verve and go, and is most happy in 


. 
which it 
d and the 
lit interior has now apparently come 


The portraits of Dr. Charles Dana 


ting, and an opportunity missed for 


gent’s technique, is another proof of 


seated near the recessed window of 


nature of a sketch, yet completely 


the way the typewriter has been made | 


Ingres Margu 
The walnut furniture of the Stuart 


Queen 


* England, Are im- 
presive. Included in this collection is 
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of Charles H. Niehaus, whose studio 


is in. Grantwood, N. J., was selected, 
1 is the architect. 


I. It shows a ‘Greek youth, holding at 
his side a stringed lyre and symboliz- 
ing victory. Upon the pedestal has 
been cut a joyous procession of music 
makers, the Greek boy with his flute, 
the maid with her lyre, a dancing 
band of men and maids; and upon 
the side of the pedestal which faces 
the entrance to the fort will be 
fastened the bronze bas-relief of 
Francis Scott Key. The whole will 
stand about 45 feet high. 


The monument is to be placed on 


— 


Memorial to the Author of The Star-Spangled Banner,” and the Defenders of Baltimore 


to take its place as a part of the 
fine decorative scheme of the whole. 

Perhaps this last portrait group is 
indicative of the approach of still an- 
other phase of the painter’s talents, 
which will refiect something of the 
less conventional viewpoint which this 
quarter of the century is ushering in. 

R. F. 


Furniture and Tapestry Sale 

NEW YORK, April 18 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—A sale of antique fur- 
niture and other works of art, from 
the collection of Sir Algernon Oli- 
phant, Worcester, England, is sched- 
uled for April 26, at Clarke's Galleries, 


New York. 

This collection contains a group of 
remarkable stained glass panels, 
which are said by experts to be finer 
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works of art — including, since no one 
minds, the Mona Lisa —are introduced 


to Freedom. a 
All these are on the scene when the 


„play leaps to Pinto Pegg’s California 
ranch. 


Freedom, having shed her 


y primness and acquired a fondness for 
modern dress, becomes the life of the 


citrus belt. And being addicted to 

Nick Carter, she develops the 
detective instinct, which she exercises 
in many situations. She steers aright 
a romance and saves the now polished 
Alicia from a hateful marriage with 
the banker; and at last she wins 
Pinto Pegg’s regard, thereby setting 
at naught the machinations of her 
comely cousin, the countess. 


Melodrama, rearing its head in the 
ranch-house, is served by a startling 
electric contraption, though this 
scene hag no true finish, thereby in- 
dicating hurried alteration. There is 
much talk of young Talbot, the 
chauffeur, but he is left high and dry 
at the play’s end, indicating either 
further alteration or a serious lapse 
of dramaturgic skill on the part of 
Miss Mumford. 


of old-fashioned melodrama, each 
wearing the label of virtue or villainy. 

Mies Robson plays Freedom Talbot 
with abundant energy, applying to 
the röle all the comic ex ents 
which she has found of service in 
other plays. She does, however, 
achieve ‘a characterization, although, 
as in the addiction to Nick Carter, the 
author frequently strains credibility. 
In a scene of accidental inebriation, 
patently Miss Robson’s interpolation, 
another serioug strain is put upon 
one’s belief in Freedom Talbot. But 


| apocryphal or not, there is good en- 
tertainment in story and character for 


Robson’s numerous following, 
which is sure she can do no wrong. 

Miss Mumford, the author in other 

seasons of a variety of plays—“The 


. | Loung Idea,” for Lydia Lopokova, the 


dancer; Dr. Wendham’s x- 
t,“ for Henry Kolker: “The 
for Annie Russell, and 


_ | other pieces—does not practice the 
‘| soft touch. The first culls serves her; 
ther wit Is 


rather clumsy. Her ex- 
the theater has 


her in all the 
son } . 95 eb: 
, le, ma regarded 
rather fortunate in having that 
Robson seeks 


f her polite 
d of nothing 


value 


0 : | clownery. She is afr 


her audience may not 
| —O. L. H. 


The characters are 
„tor the most part the obvious figures 


a massive Georgian bookcase and the 
Queen Anne Carrosserie panels. 

In this sale are also included items 
from the Henry C. Lawrence collec- 
tion of porcelains, textiles, clocks and 
the Medici tapestries. 


Early Gothic Art at the Metro- 


politan Museum 

NEW YORK, April 15 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—An important exhibit 
of early Gothic art has been placed on 
view at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. In this collection there are 
three treasures that stand out from 
the rest, in the gallery of medieval 
art on the second floor. One of them 
is a magnificent stained glass window, 
representing the Tree of Jesse.” The 
glass in this window is composed ot 
six large medallions, with pairs of 
small medallions between. car 

Very little restoration was neces- 
sary in this exhibit, and the glass is 
in fine condition for work of such an 
early period. This window came from 
the Costessy Hall exhibit in Costessy 
Hall, Norfolk, Eng., from a collection 
made in the eighteenth century. The 
place of origin of the Costessy glass 
is unknown but it is ascribed, by some 
authorities rather definitely, to the 
early Gothic period of the lower Rhen- 
ish school, probably about the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. This 
exhibit is beautifully placed in the 
museum, being set up in three sections 
in a chapel-like structure, artificially 
lighted. | 

The “Tree of Jesse” theme was a 
popular one with glass stainers in me- 
dieval times, similar windows being 
found in obscure churches and monas- 
teries in southern France. 

The drawing and design of this win- 
dow, which is dignified Gothic, has 
been subordinated to the fearless color 
ideas of the artist. The general areas 


of glass are colored ruby red and 
bright apple green through which the 
golden brown of the tree design 
winds. 

Another antique is a statue of the 
Apostle Paul, cut in stone. The figure, 
which is heavily draped, represents an 
old man with a forked beard wearing 
an expression of great serenity and 
dignity. Traces of color in the deeper 
folds of the drapery would suggest 
that this was once a polychromed ex- 
ample but the stone at the present 
time is singularly beautiful in its old 
ivory color, darkened here and there 
or dusty with the plaster ground on 
which the artist spread his pigments. 
This statue is ascribed to a Burgun- 
dian sculptor named Claus Werve, a 
pupil and disciple of Claus Suter. 

A carved stone figure representing 
a seated king, is almost architectural 
in its power and dignity. The figure 
is a bearded man seated on a throne 
of Romanesque design; the left hand 
originally held a scepter which has 
been destroyed and the right hand is 
also missing. The treatment of the 
drapery and the hair is stiff and for- 
mal betraying its early Gothic style, 
but the entire work has a nobility 
which is often found in the sculpture 
of the Middle Ages. The origin of this 
statue is obscure, but as it was found 
30 years ago in an aricient residence in 
Avignon, it is quite probable that it is 


the work of the sculptors of the Pro- he 


vencal Schoo] in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

A collection of English prints has 

en added to the print department 

the third floor, which comprises 

work of the modern school beginning 
with Seymour Haden. Other conspic- 
uous names in the collection are, Gir- 
tin, Brangwyn, James, Elizabeth Gul- 
land and others 

A loan exhibit, made dnonymously, 
of 150 sealstones from Crete is of the 
first importance, as illustrating the art 
and life of ancient Crete. 
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Washington, April 20 

W. Upham of Chicago, 

F treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, has ar- 


rived in Washington after a three 
months’ sojourn in Europe and north- 
ern Africa. “I told Secretary Mellon 
last night,” said the Chancellor of the 
G. O. P. Exchequer, “that I've qual- 
ified for a high finance job since I was 
last in America, because I learned 
how to change American dollars into 
the coin of 11 different realms, and 
was ‘stung’ every time.” 
+ + > 

Some of Lady Astor’s relatives are 
living in Washington. They are the 
brothers Langhorne, Virginians like 
herself, who are her cousins. One is 
Marshall Langhorne of the diplomatic 
service; another is Col. George Lang- 
horne, U. S. A., now attached to.the 
War College, and the third is Cary 
horne. The Viscountess, when 
living near Charlottesville, Va., as 
Mrs, Robert Gould Shaw, 20 years ago, 
was a frequent visitor to Washington 
and is well remembered by the capital 
set of the early Roosevelt days. There 
s the keenest interest in Lady Astor. 
She is assured the center of the stage 


RED 


and the lioness’ share of the limelight 


the. minute she strikes the capital 
trail. 


„ ae oy 
Herman H. Kohlsaat, veteran news- 
paper publisher, was in Washington 
early this week gathering up loose 
ends for his political memoirs about 
to appear serially under the title of 


The Washington Observer 


Copyright, 1922, Public Ledger Company 
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“From McKinley to Harding.” They 
are to be of a peculiarly intimate 
character and will abound in untold 
history, certain to make any number 
of people sit up and take: careful 


notice. Although only five Presidents 
Messrs. McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Wilson and Harding—come within the 
purview of Mr} Kohlsaat’s autobi- 
ographical narrative, his contacts with 
the White House in reality date from 
the Grant administration. Cabinet 
positions and foreign ambassador- 
ships more than once have been re- 
jected by “H. H.” who, like so many 
men behind the throne in our own 
and other countries, preferred to be 
guide, counselor and friend to presi- 
dents, rather than their. servitors. 
The home-folks at Marion are going 
to honor President Harding by build- 
ing him a useful monument—a fine, 
modern hotel to be called Hotel Hard- 
ing. The establishment is now in 
process of completion and ft is hoped 
to have the editor and publisher of The 
Daily Star there for the dedication at 
the end of 1922. 
far better presidential timber than 
hotel accommodations. The only 
threatened defections from the Hard- 
ing camp in 1920, on the part of visi- 
tors to the front porch, were those who 
had to stay at Marion hotels. That's 
going to be N ren , 


Anothe: American newspaper man 
has gone to Japan to become editor 
of an English-language newspaper 
published in Tokyo, the Japan Times 


Marion boasts off 


and Mail. He is Edward L. Conn un- 


til recently proprietor and publisher 
of the Foreign News Service, which 
specialized in diplomatic information 
from the United States and abroad. 
There are half a dozen English-lan- 
guage daily papers throughout the 
Mikado’s dominion, some American- 
owned, like the foremost of the lot, 
the Japan Advertiser; others are under 
British proprietorship. The Japanese, 
since English became a virtually com- 
pulsory subject in their public schools, 
devour the printed word in that tongue 
whenever and wherever they can find 
it. Tokyo, though only the size of 
Philadelphia, has more daily news- 


papers than Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago combined. Some of them 
are immensely prosperous; others 
struggle along precariously as the 
mere organs 75 . politicians. 


South America, like the rest of the 
world, is awake to the merits of “pub- 
licity” or, to use the longer and uglier 
term, “propaganda.” Thus Chile ig 
to the fore, apropos the forthcoming 
Washington negotiations with Peru 
over Tacna-Arica, with a terse and 
highly informative brochure dealing 
particularly with Chilean-Bolivian re- 
lations. The exchanges leading up to 
the conferences are set forth in detail, 
nning with the good offices of 
President Harding in the direction of 
bringing the parley about. It will 
open on April 25. Chile's plenipoten- 
tiaries are Sefior Solar, lawyer and 
Senator, and Senor Izquierdo, the 
Chilean Minister at Buenos Alres. 
Peru’s representatives are Senor Ve- 
larde, Peruvian Minister to Buenos 
Aires, a well-known diplomatist and 
writer, and Sefior Porras, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Relations. 


Complaints are reaching Washing- 
ton about the inadequacy, mostly 
slowness, of the foreign mails. Both 


going and coming, they are gaid by 


business men to leave very much to 
be desired. A particular cause of 
complaint appears to be the habit in 
Europe of allowing letters to await 
the departure of a national-flag 
steamship, instead of forwarding them 
by rail to some foreign port, from 
which there may be an almost imme- 
diate sailing. Thus, for example, mail 
posted in Italy, from Rome, will, if 
the senders are fortunate, catch an 
Italian mail steamship departing from 
Naples or Genoa within 24 or 48 
hours. But if there is no vessel leav- 
ing those ports at once, it usually 
happens that instead of rushing let- 
ters by train to a French, a Dutch, or 
an English port, the local postal au- 
thorities hold them up until the next 
westbound Italian ship is ready. The 
situation is said to have its parallel 
in other countries. Business men be- 
lieve our post office department could 
easily “get action” in this particular 
respect, if it cared to. 


PRIZES OFFERED FOR ESSAYS 
Special from Monitor Rureak 
NEW YORK, April 21—4 series of cash 
prizes for the best articles on “What Can 
a University Do to Prenate Nen for Work 
in Foreign Fields?” has bee ? 
York University students On ee 
Epsilon, the first national foreign service 
fraternity. The contest ends May $1. 
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the Government and was named 


Washington's staff, McHenry. 

In the war of 1812-14 the fort suc- 
cessfully resisted the attack made 
upon it and the misty dawn after a 
night of constant fire upon its 
ramparts disclosed the Stars and 
Stripes still floating from its embank- 
ments. It was then that Key, prisoner 
on a small ship held back of the at- 
tacking fleet, pentied his song of tri- 
umph. In memory of these things th 
fort should be forever preserved. It 
is hoped that its future will be decided 
before the unveiling of the Key memo- 
rial and that the monument itself will 
serve as a seal to its future and its 
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honor of the Maryland man upon 


élethnology and 
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mummy 

specimens of quipo,.a kind of rope, 
used by the ancients to record dates 
and events are in a unique collection 
of exhibits of ancient and modern 
Peruvian decorative art, displayed in 
Avery Hall, Columbia University. 

The exhibition, under the auspices of 
the Avery Architectural Library of 
Columbia and the Inter-American divi- 


sion of the American Association for 


International Conciliation, will be 
open to the public daily this week 
from 9 o’clock until 6, and from 7 to 
10 o’clock in the evening. 

The exhibition consists of water- 
color copies of designs from ancient 
Peruvian vases, jars, plates and 
fabrics; of water-colors, pen and 
pencil sketches and etchings illustra- 


in tive of modern scenes, customs and 


life of the primitive regions of Peru: 
and of ancient vessels and idols of pot- 
tery, quenes (primitive bone, pottery 
or reed flutes), mummy cloths and 
other fabrics. 

The water-colors, drawings and 
etchings are the work of Senor Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez Camarra, a Peruvian 
artist of distinguished family and at- 
tainments, who has devoted a number 
of years to the study of Peruvian 
arch@ology, and to 
copying and thus preserving the 
primitive designs; and they are still 
originai in the sense that they were 
either copied directly from the objects 
or sketched from scenes or human 


fame. 


models. é 
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Musical News and Reviews 


A Ladies’ Quartet in London 

LONDON, April 7—While making no 
claim to the large perfections of an 
organization of international fame 
(such as the Flonzaley String Quar- 
tet), a local party like the McCul- 
lagh Quartet, which gave a concert at 


4 Molian Hall on March 28, can pro- 


vide a very agreeable evening's enter- 
tainment, charm being the substitute 
for greatness. The ladies who com- 
pose this party (Misses Isabel Me- 
Cullagh, Gertrude Newsham, Lily 
‘Rawdon-Briggs and Mary McCullagh) 
have developed a real ensemble; they 
have also developed a vivacious, deli- 
cately reticent style that is distinctly 
refreshing in days when passionate 
rhetoric is more the rule than the ex- 
ception. Isabel McCullagh, the leader, 
has a pretty turn for/lively expression, 
for persiflage in music, also she has a 
light wrist and a dainty trick of 
“feathering” with her bow which was 
well displayed in and suited to the 
Scherzo of Beethoven's Quartet in G, 
op. 18. Both she and her sister Mary 
(the cellist) are players of much ex- 
perience, and were members of the 
Edith Robinson String Quartet of 
Manchester, They are also well known 
in Liverpool. Lily Rawdon-Briggs, 
the viola, has a good tone, and the 
firm poise of her playing makes her 
thoroughly useful. Gertrude Newsham 
appears the least experienced, but is 
an intelligent second fiddle. When 
there are so many things to like in the 


work of the quartet it seems a pity 


that ‘avoidable blemishes should co- 
exist. One of these is a slight thought- 
lessness over intonation—the extreme 


WESTERN AID NEEDED 
FOR SUCCESS ON SEA 


WASHINGTON, April 21—Efforts to 
build up a privately-owned merchant 
marine wil] fail unless the program 
has the moral and financial support of 
the south and middle west, Matthew 
Hale, president of the South Atlantic 
States Association, declared today at 
the joint congressional hearing on the 
Administration ship subsidy bill. 

Expressing the belief that the meas- 
ure, with some “protecting amend- 
ments,” would benefit all sections of 
the country, the witness emphasized 
the need of obtaining capital for the 
purchase, construction and operation 
of ships from interior states. 

Declaring the Administration's pro- 
gram should be approached in a non- 
partisan, non-sectional mood, Mr. 
Hale said the Middle West and South 
are for an American merchant marine 
and “willing to pay for it,” provided 
they are assured it will benefit all 
ports and sections of the country. 


MeGILL TO HONOR GEN. PERSHING 
MONTREAL, April 17, (Special Corre- 
spondence)—General John Pershing, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, will 
visit Montreal on. May 13 to receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
McGill University. The degree was first 
offered to General Pershing previous to 
the centennial convocation in October, 
1921, but at that time he was unable to 
come to Montreal to receive it. The offer 
was repeated this spring and Gen. Sir 
Arthur. Currie, the principal. of McGill, 
was notified that he had accepted. General 
Pershing will receive his degree at the 
regular convocation of the university. 


HOME 
BEAUTIFUL 
EXPOSITION 
NOW OPEN 


10 M. to 10 P. M. 


Everything for the Home 


Admission 877K 350 
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notes of a phrase or passage may be 
all right, but the intermediate notes 
sometimes fail to establish theniselves 
as being in the pure scale. There is 
also a little roughness in tone—the 
hair of the bow makes itself heard at 
times: when it serves no purpose by 
doing so. “re! 
Following the Beethoven G major 
Qcartet came the Brahms Quartet in 
B flat, op. 67, which suited the players 
less. They got its surface values ex- 
cellently, but never dived below to the 
deeper thoughts from which the music 
had grown. With the last group, a 
cluster of old English songs and jigs 
arranged for string q “By Prank 
Bridge and Joseph Holbrooke, the Me- 
Cullaghs came back to a 
element. There was something. about 
their playing which led one’s fancy 
into pleasant speculations. Would the 
delightful heroines of Jane Austen’s 
novels have performed thus if they 
had happened to be musicians? Im- 
agine a 
Bennet. 
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MABLEY’S 


Serving : 
Men for 
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Serving consistently 
well all these years 
implies several things. 


For one — à _ thor- 
ough knowledge of 
what men like and 
want. 


Experience is a good 
teacher. 7 


We also learned the 
difference between 
good goods and things 
that seemed good. 


If men knew how 
much there is that only 
seems good in the 
things they buy their 
first concern would be 
where to buy. 


For 45 years Mab- 
ley’s has been serving 
men consistently well. 
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Potters Shoes 
A Household Word in Cincinnati since 1866 


We've Grown with the City 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Lowry & Goebel Co. 
FURNITURE 


of Character at Popular Prices 
Home of the Pathé Pathéphone. * 
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string quartet led by Elizabeth © 


ot! . * — been sold for as low as $34,000 in the 


Kern. 
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| greater variety of sup- 


ter quantity. In 
mounting prices 


oom the railroads were 


the millstones because 


= not permitted to raise. the 


commodity, transpor- 
thing like equal meas- 
token they were the 
uidating market for 


look made at the annual 1 oF 
the stockholders. The 

24% carried Pr stock to y gee highest 
price since 19 — it sold at 37%. 

New Haven its fixed ere 
in March, with an estimated surplus 
of about $72,000 to spare. This es 
pleasing contrast, with a deficit after 
charges of $1,600,221 in March, 1921. 
The winter months have traditionally 
been poor for New Haven and other 
New England roads, the big earnings 
of the year being made in the sum- 
mer and fall months. 

In the first three months of the 
Present year, New Haven has shown 
very satisfactory results. In January 
there was a deficit after charges of 
only $18,333. In February the deficit 
after charges was about $500,000. New 
Haven was helped in January by divi- 
dends from affiliated companies which 
were lacking in February. In March 
it came through with a fair surplus 
Over charges, a condition which gives 


considerable promise for subsequent | 


months. 

In March, of course, there was a stim- 
1 | ulation in coal traffic; felt by all the 
New England roads, due to prepara- 
t toes for the coal strike. In April 
there has been some falling off in that 


lass of traffic in the case of most 


roads, although this is not such an 
important factor with the New Haven. 

New Haven has rapidly reduced its 
ratio of operating expenses to gross to 
something like normal proportions, 
and therein lies the secret of the 
change in result. In March its operat- 
ing ratio was but 77.74 per cent com- 
pared with 95.37 in March. 1921. In 
January the ratio was 80.78 per cent. 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PLANS HUGE TUBE 
MILL AT GARY, IND. 


NEW YORK, April 21—4 $15,000,000 
tube mill at Gary, Ind., is planned by 


the United States Steel Corporation, 


Chairman Elbert H. Gary announced 
today. Construction will begin at 
once, and it is expected that the mak- 
ing of tubes will be in full operation 
before the end of 1923. 

‘The mill will have a capacity of 
about 350,000 a year, increasing 
the present tube capacity of the cor- 
poration by 20 to 25 per cent. It will 
be erected by the National Tube Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Steel Cor- 
8 

Funds for the construction will be 

the sale of $7,000,000 In- 


cash surplus of the Steel Corporation. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
SEATS ARE HIGHER 


NEW YORK, April 21—Prices of 
seats -en the New York Stock Ex- 
change, long regarded by many as an 
index of approaching market condi- 
tions, are still on the up-grade. Wail 


[Street got a thrill yesterday when it 
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Dwight Mfg. Co. . 
Edwards 


was announced that Erich Marks had 
bought the seat of W. P. Bliss for 
$93,000, which was $4000 more than the 
previous sale recorded less than a 
week ago. 
Henry Clews paid only $500 for his 
seat, June 27, 1864, and: since that 
time there have been many wide varia- 
tions, but $13,000 is the lowest price 
recorded in a generation. The record 
price was.$115,000, reached in the war 
boom, and a seat is reported to have 


depression that followed the 


great 
closing of the stock exchange on July 


80, 1914, when news came that Eng- 


1.80 and was going into the war. 


UNLISTED STOCKS 
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screwed up close to £19,000,000 so 


ease after March $1 was less con- 


cheaper between one day and another, 


sort of break in money-market tradi- 
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Alfred C. 


After leaving college he started to 


dry goods house. Handling ribbons, however, did not appeal to him and he 


welcomed an opportunity to enter the 
carried on an extensive oil business. 


business during his early connection 
was manager of the Bergen Chemcial 


merged into the Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. Bedford had charge of many important concerns outside the oil 


he was made a director of the parent ‘organization. 
treasurer and vice-president and in 1916 was elected to the presidency. 


Whole Plant to Earning 
Larger Profits 


"Consolidated: Gas itech ts attracting 
| some attention as an investment 
lague. 


3 the 80-cent gas law. Au- 
tomatically, the gas department 
ceased operating at a loss. Profits 
replaced losses, and the gas business 
‘again took up its proportionate bur- 
den of meeting dividend requirements. 
For five years the electric department 
furnished profits for dividends. 

In addition, all the $400,000,000 


department, showed profits. 
Higher Return May Be Prospects 


ah 
All through the war period they re- 
ceived $7 annually—-a remarkable | 
achievement, all things considered 
when high-grade industrial companies | 
were paying substantially lower divi- 
dends. 

Consolidated Gas stockholders may | 
get their increased return by a change | 
in the par value of shares and receiv- 


$100 share. On this new stock $4 or 
$5 a share may be paid annually, 
equivalent to $8 to $10 a share on 
the old stock. But the underlying 
fact is that the company is again on 
a money-making basis in all depart- 
ments. 
The company reported an operating | 
loss of $8,469,039 from its own op- 
‘erations in 1921. Allowing a profit. 
‘of 20 cents 1000 cubic feet this year | 
on the $1.25 rate, which. will permit 
| the usual liberal charge-offs, the par- 
ent company can earn $4,000,000. 
| profits. Here, alone, is a difference 
of $12,000,000. 

Added to this $4,000,000 would be 
other income of about $12,000,000. | 


Photograph © by Paul Thompsos,.New York 


Bedford - 


Alfred C. Bedford, president of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, | New York Edison not reported, say, 
is a man of broad training and wide experience. 
was the European representative of an American watch company. The son 
— sent to Adelphi College, Brooklyn, and later studied at Lausanne, Switzer- 


$4,000,000, and on top of that profits | 
of subsidiary gas companies, w 
properties worth $70,000,000 on a 6 
per cent basis better than $4,000,000. 


His father for many years 


work as a stock clerk in a New York 


employ of Charles Pratt & Co., which 


made in the method of informing 
stockholders. Only the income of the 
p᷑rent company, plus the interest and 
dividend from subsidiaries, called 
other income,” will be shown. 


with the Standard Oil Company. He 
Company, a subsidiary, when in 1907 
He later served as 


MONEY CONTRASTS 
IN LONDON ARE 
NOT SO MARKED 


Scarcity of Short- Time Funds Not 


1921 $6.580,000 New York Edison earn- 
short-dated war liabilities for a few | ings, all of which belonged to Consol- 


8 of Higher Cas Pike Sets 


stocks on the New Tork Stock E- 


r 


Controlling interests may have a 
plan by which shareholders will get | 
her return on their investment. | 


be the poorest of the 12, 
net of $21,565,000 after rents, but the 


| figure for the 12 months may be twice. 


to more 
ing two no-par-value shares for one | 


two months of 1922 Baltimore & Ohio 


Then would come the earnings of the | 


“Latter Part of the Year 
The recent strength in the ES : 


change was nowhere more pronounced 
than in the case of Baltimore & Ohio | 
common, which reached a new high 
this week. The improved operations 
the >ast month is partly the cause of 
the advance, though the main reason 
for its strength is the belief that the 
stock will be placed on a dividend 
basis later on this year. The last: 
-dividend paid on the common was $3 | 
on March 1, 1919. | 

A factor of no small importance 
which accounts for the market ap- 
preciatien of Baltimore & Ohio is the 
showing made in net revenues aud 
transportation charges this year. in 
the first two months of the current 
year gross totaled $29,000,000, as com- 
pared with $32,000,000 in the corre- | 


plant investment was again earnings | sponding period of 1921, a decrease 
money. Previously only 3220,000,000 this year of $3,000,000. 
property, represented by the electric: tion charges amounted to $12,630,000 


| this year, compared with $16,000,000 , 
which met quick response in substan- 


Transporta- 


in the first two months of last year. 
| Net after taxes and rents was $3,594,- | 
000, as contrasted with $967,000 in 
January and February a year ago. , 

In 1921 net after rents amounted to 
$21,853.000, and in 1920 a deficit of 
$4,466,000 was reported. The first two 
months of 1922, which will doubtless 
indicate a 


that total. 

The decidedly better showing is due 
efficient methods of operation | 
and to rigid economies. In the firs: ’ 
spent 42.6 per cent of gross revenues 
for transportation expenses, as com- 
pared with 50.7 per cent of all reven- 
ues applied to transportation in the 


The report for March which will be | 
published in a few days is expected to 
show further improvement as com- 
‘pared with March a year ago, both as 
regards gross and net. 

The coal strike which began on 
April. 1 may cut into Baltimore & Ohio 
gross for a while, but any loss there | 
will be made up later this year. The 
‘fact that Baltimore & Ohio serves 
Steel plants making three-fourths of 
the country’s production, and the fact 
that the steel companies are doing 


about twice as much now as they were 


ith be increasingly large for months to from a war-time high level of 50 cents 


come. 
This would give a total net ot 

* around 324,000,000 and profits atter PATTEN 8 VIEWS ON 

| bane interest of about $20,000,000 for 


Such earnings will not be shown in 
the report, unless a decided change is 


In 


a year ago, means that revenues will 


— 
* 


WHEAT PROSPECTS 


| 
CHICAGO, April 20—Russia, ac- 
cording to James A. Patten, is the out- | 
standing economic factor governing | 
world wheat prices. And Russia is 
knocked out of the world market for | 
at least three years, he asserts. 
That's one reason why Mr. Patten 
is a bull in the advancing Chicago 


‘tailed domestic demand, 


The taining industry, the first to 
feel the effects of the postwar read- 


justment, promises to be among the 


last to start on the upgrade. War 
losses have been absorbed and all 
traces of inflation removed, but produ- 
cers of leather still find many prob- 


lems awaiting solution. 


Most of these problems have their 
inception in the falling off of export 
husiness. This has blocked the outlet 
for surplus stocks in a period of cur- 
and has 
worked to the advantage of the shoe 
manufacturer. 

Shoe manufacturers wrote off war 
losses, and went ahead on a basis of 
sound values. Thus it was possible to 
go after business at revised prices 


tial orders. 
Situation of Shee Producer 

With inventories written down, the 
shoe producer could make sufficient 
price adjustments to create a market 
for his product. In making his prices, 
the manufacturer needed to give little 
concern to leather requirements. Gov- 
ernment figures were available, show- 
‘ing-ample stocks. 

The natural effect was for the shoe 
manufacturer to seek leather at his 
own price. He was not encouraged 
by a statistical position to make com- 
mitments very far ahead. From time 
to time, weaker holders were forced 
to throw leather on the market. Prac- 
tically all the increase in stocks of 


sole leather since the close of 1920 
first two months of 1921. 


has been in tanners’ holdings. 

Early last year, when hide prices 
broke to the lowest in more than 25 
| years, tanners purchased. This — 
to average down supplies on hand. 
Leather did not decline proportion- 
‘ately. By tanning these cheap hides 
there was an offset to losses on leath- 
ier made at high prices. The net re- 
sult was a steady increase in stocks 
of leather. 

Advance in Hides 

At the same time, due to a lighter 
kill of cattle, hides grew scarcer. 
Native packer hides, which came down 


to around 9 cents, rallied to around 18 
cents. Frigorificos advanced to 22 


cents. 


The natural result was a softening 
of leather prices, and with an advance 
in hides, the tanner found himself able 
to sell his leather only at below re- 
placement cost. 

The ratio of raw materials and 
leather markets, coupled with a scar- 
icity of hides occasioned by the stock- 
yards strike, made it necessary for 
producers of sole leather to reduce 


operations in January to around 40 per 


Pronounced Because Govern- 
ment Disbursements Less 


LONDON (Special Correspondence) 
—Usual seasonable contrasts in mon- 
etary conditions here have not ap- 
peared this year. The transition from 
pressure to ease was not so abrupt as 
usual. The scarcity of short money: 


lat the close of the first quarter and 


the national financial year was less 


pronounced because there was not 


the usual excess of Government dis- 
bursements over receipts. Under the 
British budgetary system money voted 
for the supply services must be ex- 
pended within the limits of the finan- 
cial year, otherwise the vate lapses. 
Hence the great spending departments 


to fulfill their authorized expenditure, |: 
even if in so doing they occasionally | 
put rather a strain on the Appropria- | 
tion Act, an annual measure passed to 
make sure that money voted by the | 
House of Commons for one purpose | 
shall not be diverted to another. 
Realization of War Assets 
Six months ago there seemed to be 
not the slightest probability that the 
2E 158,500,000 which the budget of 
April, 1921, estimated as likely to be 
produced by the realization of war 


12 months, and though sales were 
sharply pushed in the third quarter 
of the year the fulfillment of the budget 
anticipation remained long in doubt. 
The liquidation of Government stores 
was speeded up and by March 25 the 
receipts had reached nearly E152. 
000,000. In the concluding six days 
of the year receipts were somehow 


that “special”. revenue, which is not 
revenue within the meaning of the 
normal British budget, reached £170,- 
806,000 for the year, or £12, 306,000 
over the budget estimate. 

Though the pressure toward the 
close of the financial year was re- 
lieved by this comparative balance be- 
tween treasury income and outlay, the 


spicuous. 

It may seem trivial to make so much 
of the fact that short-time money was 
not so much more plentiful and 


and there would be no occasion to 
make much of it, even though it is a 


tion, had not the BritisK Treasury 
chosen to bring temporary, even fleet- 
ing, monetary conditions into play in 
regulating its five-year bond financ- 
ing, where these conditions should be 
ignored, as well as in its three- 


| Side, | 


is the approximation of the 5 per 
cent war loan to par. 
41.906.000, 00 of 


inertia. 


make haste toward the end of March 


provinces than from London, 


months’ treasury bill operations, 
where they are paramount. 

As it . five-year money is not 

1 it would 

to keep a useful 


ments have saved money, through the 
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years strictly in reserve until it was 
required, instead of trying to find a 
species of average between the value 
of really short money and that of five- | 
year accummodation. For in the end, : 
if and when the Government wishes | 
to undertake a comprehensive conver- | 
sion of short into long-dated debt, it 
must take account solely of the value 
of corresponding securities and ignore 
the ever-varying rates at which money 
is lent for three months at the out- 


Of these signs the most convincing 


As there is 
it outstanding a 
loan of such dimensions has great 
It does not change its level 
appreciably without a strong and — 
ing motive power, and it does not sur- 

render ground easily. Under its = 
all gilt-edge securities have improved | 
their position. The Australian Com- 
monwealth justly enjoys high credit in | 
the London market, but few were pre- 
pared to find it venturing to offer a 
5 per cent loan of £5,000,000-at 96, 
which seemed like rating Australian 
credit too nearly to that of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


Australia’s Loan Sale 

A little comedy attaches to this ven- 
ture. The various British oversea do- 
minions do not borrow unless they 


want money at once for specific pur- by various authorities will be reduced. 


poses, and to avoid all chance of a 
slip their loans are underwritten. The 
| underwriting terms are invariably 
moderate, but the successful placing 
of the stock, if. not at once, at least, 
soon after the issue date, is. so certain 
that the underwriting commission is 
looked on as almost a gift. 

This being so the underwriting of | 
Australian loans, whether state or 
Commonwealth, is much sought, but 
in practice it is kept within a narrow 
privileged eirele. A comparatively 
new issuing organization, which 
draws its resources rather from the 
has 
lately sponsored some highly success- 
ful industrial debenture issues, and it 
considered the time was ripe for its 
reception into the favored Colonial 
loan circle. Nothing daunted, the 
newer organization underbid the old 
for the sponsorship of a loan for the 
state of Western Australia, and the 
result was to hasten the appearance 
of the Commonwealth loan then under 
negotiation, and to offer it at a prize 
which was admittedly too high, having 
regard to the market valuation of 
comparable securities. The Com- 
monwealth was pleased to get more 
oo than it expected for its £5,000,- 

The new syndicate is pleased. The 
performance has so lifted the general 
level of valuation of all. Australian 
Government securities that the West- 
ern Australian issue will be brought 
out at a more attractive. price than 
the Commonwealth loan, and, vet at a 
price higher. than Western Australia 
could have hoped for, but for this 
unexpected incident. The net result 
is that everybody concerned is osten- 
jsibly pleased, and the Western Aus- 
tralian and Commonwealth govern- 


falling out of the so-called Anancial 
middlemen. 


companies, 


idated Gas, were not shown. 
Gas Charge Believed Secure 

Consolidated has gone through the 
winter, its big selling season, without 
its $1.25 rate being disturbed. Con- 
sidering the rate of $1.40 with the 
B. T. U. standard) fixed by the Public 
Service Commission for some smaller 
it does not seem likely 
that Consolidated’s rate will undergo 


é scarcity of wheat in the United States, 


any radical change, barring an un- 
* drop in operating expenses. 

at is likely to happen will be the 
fixing of the heat unit standard with 
the “block” rate system, giving the 
wholesale consumers slightly lower 
rates. Such a change, within reason. 
would undoubtedly meet the approval 


of the company. 


GOVERNMENT IS TO 
ISSUE WORLD DATA 


ON COMMODITIES 


That shows Europe is economically | 


WASHINGTON, April 20—At the di- 
rection of Secretary Hoover, the De- 
partment of Commerce is preparing to 


the war Russia was a big factor. 
used to export daily 2,000,000 bushels | 
of wheat and 3,000,000 bushels of rye | 
‘into Germany and Austria-Hungary. | | 


compile and issue frequent reports on 
world production, consumption and 
stocks of the principal commodities 


and to systematize and standardize | 
se statistics so far as possible so 


hat wide discrepancies in data issued 


quite a time. 


The department will begin with cot- 
ton, grain and sugar, and it is ex- 
pected the first reports on these com- | 
modities will be published within a 
few weeks. 

In preparation for this work, a con- | | 
ference was held Wednesday at the 
office of the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the subject for discussion being 
cotton statistics. The department was 
represented by E. G. Montgomery, 
chief of the Foodstuffs Division; E. T. 
Pickard, chief of the Textile Division: 
‘H. J. Zimmerman, cotton statistician 
for the Bureau of the Census, and A. 
Graham Clark of the Tariff Board. 
Those who conferred with the depart- 
ment at its invitation were W. G. 
Reed, who has charge of the statisti- 
cal work of George H. McFadden 
Brothers of Philadelphia, and Alston 
H. Garside, industrial service man- 
ager of the Merchants National Bank 
of Boston. 

It was brought out that statistics of 
world cottom production, as issued by 
various authorities, differ in some 
years by 5,000,000 bales, and those of 
consumption by 2,000,000 or 3,000,000. 
These extraordinary variations are 
due primarily to the fact that some 
authorities include American linters, 
while others do not; some report in 
running bales, while others report in 
equivalent 500-pound bales; some in- 
clude cotton used in the homes of the 
people in India and China, while 
others confine their figures to cotton 
consumed in the mills. Wide varia- 
tions in statistics lead to great con- 
fusion in the trade. * 


PORTLAND CEMENT PRODUCTION 
The United States Geological Survey 


funder a new budget system, I thought 
deem its indebtedness to Nebraska,” 


reports the production of Portland cement 
for the first three months of 1922 at 
15,254,000 barrels, as compared with 15,- 


240,000 barrels produced during the corre- 
sponding period laat year. 
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cent, compared with 55 per cent dur- 
ing the latter half of 1921. There 
was a corresponding increase in over- 
head expenses. 

Some tanners of upper leathers 
chose the opposite course. Raw ma- 
teriale prices were not so adverse and 
there was a better demand for these 
lines, Operations were speded up 
with a view to cutting overhead, This 
had for its purpose the production 
of leather at a lower cost, to meet 
the demand for lower prices. This is 
only a temporary expedient. Such a 
| policy, permanently pursued. would 
lead to overproduction, and place 
| the upper leather producer in the 
wheat,” he remarked, eyeing the 51.41 same position as the sole leather 
price on the board. “We'll feed Rus- | tanner. 
sia for the next 18 months. Before Difficulties of Style Changes 


— Makers of upper leather have faced 
the difficulty of rapid changes in styles 
olf shoes. In women’s lines there has 
been a demand for fancy goods, At- 
tempts to lengthen skirts, if success- 
ful, might bring a demand for high 
shoes. There is diminishing assur- 
‘ance that these attempts will meet 
with any success. 

The sandal style of women's pumps 
has greatly reduced the consumption 
of leather, not only because of the 
smaller quantity used, but because this 
type permits the use of small pieces 
usually discarded as scrap. 

Before the war 75 per cent of the 
world’s tanning capacity was in the 
United States and Canada. There has 
been little if any increased capacity 
in the United States. England 
doubled her capacity during the war. 
The leather business in England is as 
unfavorable as it is in the United 
States. France is doing little tanning. 
Germany is exporting. Her prices are 
higher than the American product, 
due chiefly to the export tax. She 
has the advantage of cheaper labor 
but has to pay more for raw materials. 
If the export tax were repealed, she 
could quickly become ‘an. important 
competitor in foreign markets. 
Legislation pending in Congress 
proposes a tariff on tanning extracts. 
Large quantities are imported from all 
quarters of the globe. Leading tanners 
say such a tariff would work to the 
detriment of American leather in for- 
eign markets. 

The liquidation of army shoes has 
been an adverse factor in the domes- 
tic situation. These shoes are not 
available for ordinary wear, but are 
adaptable to men engaged in indus- 
tries or on farms. They are made of 
the best wearing sole and ‘upper 
leathers. From time to time the coun- 
try is called upon to absorb large lots 
of these shoes. Their durability exer- 
cises a decidedly unfavorable influence 
on the business of the leather producer 
under present conditions. 


HUMBLE OIL’s AFFAIRS 
For the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, the 


mble Oil & Refining 
—— report a net loss Hose of Bt ¥9s 
depreciation and depletion, 
with a net income of $7,473,459, 
89 2 share, in 1920. 88 


ST. PAUL: ROAD’S LOADIXGs 
CHICAGO, April a St. wa road's 


market. Another reason is a coming 


which, he says, will make itself felt 
in May or June, resulting in higher 
prices. Mr: Patten denies he is en- 
gaged in a pit war with J. Ogden 
Armour. Reports persistently have it 
that sooner or later “shorts” in May 
wheat will find themselves in a tight 
place. 

“Oh, I'm just speculating a little,” 
said Mr. Patten, deprecatingly, when 
asked about these reports. I just dip 
in occasionally. Why, I retired 10 
years ago. 

“You don’t hear any more of dollar 


That's our business now. See those | 
figures on the board—800,000 bushels | 
for export from our markets today! 


dependent upon America for supplies. 
It will continue so until Russia gets | 
back on her feet. 

“IT. don’t expect cheap wheat for 
Farmers in the United | 
States have been marketing their | 
wheat heavily. They needed the 
money. They had borrowed, and 
country banks were pressing them. 
They haven’t the wheat now. That’s 
another important factor.” 


| MASSACHUSETTS . TO 
BUY STATE BONDS 


LINCOLN, Neb., April 21—Massachu- 
setts State bonds to the amount of 
$790,000 held by the State of Nebraska, 
will be sold back to Massachusetis at 
their face value, with accrued interest, 
Dan Cropsey, State treasurer, has 
written to the Massachusetts treasurer. 3 
The bonds were bought about 1900, 
drawing 3 and 3% per cent interest 
on a 40-year term. 

“If Massachusetts is as well off 
financially as its Governor stated in a 
letter to Governor McKelvie, outlining 
a large balance accumulated there 


perhaps the State would care to re- 


Treasurer Cropsey ‘stated. ‘ 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 
BONDS ARE. ISSUED 


NEW YORK, .April 21—The balance 
of the authorized issue of Dutch Bast 
Indies 40-year 6 per cent gold bonds, 
amounting to about $20,000,000, was 
offered for subscription today by a 
syndicate headed by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. These 
bonds complete the issuance of the 
$100,000,000 authorization made under | after 
the law of Dec. 30, 1921, by the Neth- | co 
erlands Parliament and approved by | or 
the Crown. The bonds were offered 
at 96% and interest. 


4 QUICKSILVR PRICE ur | 
The New: York wholesale quotation. for 
8 in flasks has deen advanced 
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_ Assuming that France realized 95 
for the $100,000,000 88s so ) 
country at par, the French treasury 
received about 1,377,500,000 francs ° 
the bonds, the franc then being 

about 14.50 to the dollar. Nine months 
later the sale of $100,000,000 744s, 1941, 
at’90—they were offered to the 0 


esterday at 95—with the franc about 8.33 ‘cents 
68c/ netted France 


about 1.080, 000,000 
received about 1.377, 500, 000 francs for 
francs.. Thus France received 2,457, 
500,000 francs on which interest pay- 
ments. alone—without allowing for 
reduction in bonds— 

l for 167,556,000 francs with the 
franc at 9.25 cents and will need bu 
124,000,000 francs when the franc 
reaches 12.50 cents. 
Bonds Sell at Premium 

The sinking fund on the 8s calls 
for payment of $4,400,000 in quarterly 
installments for the purchase of the 
bonds up to 110 until 1925 when the 
payments become semiannual and are 
devoted to redemption by lot at 110. 
The retirement of about $6,000,000 
must have been effected to date. The 
sinking fund on the non-callable 7%4s 
provides for payment of $750,000 a 


month for five years to be used for 


the purchase of bonds at or below 
par. The bonds have recently sold at 


a substantial premium and are not 
likely to fall to par again, but before ning 


they crossed par probably some $6,- 


1000,000 of these bonds also were re- 


deemed. This leaves some $188,000,- 
000 of these two issues still outstand- 


ing. ‘ 

The experience of France in effect- 
ing huge savings in interest charges 
through the rise in the value of her 
currency has been duplicated by other 
Buropean countries, notably Den- 
mark and Switzerland, and explains 
the awarding of foreign loans to 


American bankers in competition with 


bankers offering apparently 
more 
The following le gives the sa- 
Uent features of the two big French 
loans: * 


Amoun 
French 86, 46 $100,000,000 110 96 106 7.45 
do n °41.100,000,000 No 94% 103 7.20 
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and better meet public needs. 
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YATER COMPETITION 
“FACES RAILROADS 


ST. PAUL, April 20—Freight traf- 
fic will de resumed on the upper 
Mississippi late in May. Officials of 
two barge lines are completing prep- 
arations for the opening of service 
before June 1, having arranged for 
dock space and loading facilities at the 
Municipal wharves. . fan's i . 
The municipal public utilities de- 
is negotiating with the Sloan 
Shipyards Corporation of Seattle, 
Wash, to have it operate a fleet of 
packets and barges between St. Paul 
and New Orleans. Officials of the 
company say they are building boats 
of such low dratt as to make their 
use practicable on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, Which in many places near 
the Twin Cities is limited to four feet 


jim dry months and in a few places 


to three and one-half feet draft. 

J. Brodie of St. Paul obtained the 
first warehouse space at the municipal 
wharf. He will start operations with 
one barge, now under construction at 
Dubuque, La., and will ply this be- 
tween St. Paul and La Crosse, Wis. 
He promises rates lower than existing 
railway tariffs on general merchan- 
dise. A fleet of eight low-draft barges 
will be operated by T. X. Ralph of 
Hastings, Minn., a veteran river pilot. 
He plans to carry coal from Cairo, III., 
and oil from Memphis, Tenn., with re- 
turn cargoes of iron ore and ma- 
chinery. He promises 20 days run- 
time from Cairo and a $1 a bar- 
re] rate on crude oil from Memphis. 

Business men see in these announce- 
ment the first real evidence of a long 
heralded revival of river freight traf- 
fic, virtually defunct. for 30 years. 
Senator Kellogg has been asked to 
lead efforts to have the War Depart- 
—.— deepen and widen the upper 

ver. 


STEEL PRODUCTS 
PRICES ADVANCE 


PITTSBURGH, April 21—Prices on 
bars, plates, shapes, nails, and sheet 
bars,. were advanced from $2 to $3 a 
ton by a number of the smaller mills 
in the Pittsburgh district today. | 

Prices were not. advanced by the 
United States Steel Corporation nor by 
the langer independents, but the opin- 
ion was expressed in authoritative 
quarters that the advance would hold 
tl t the trade when the coal 
strike is over and they are again in 
the market for business. 
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“corresponding ‘months of 


it will probably 


e Atchison proper. During January 
: February of this year the road 
$2,473,000, which would indi- 
: that with a continuance of favor- 
: earnings the rest of the year the 
should pile up the equivalent of 
@ share or more on the common 
$39,331,000 of net available for 
ends last year was equivalent to 
t 5 per cent on the estimated 
property value of $789,000,000, which 
that the road would have to 
earn at least $47,500,000 before it 
would de obliged to turn over any ot 
its net to the Government. 


GENOA ADVICES. 
HELP SENTIMENT 
IN LONDON LIST 


LONDON, April 21— More optimistic 
dispatches concerning the Conference 
at Genoa led to a greater degree of 
confidence throughout the city today, 
and the stock exchange markets in the 
main were firmer. 


— 


_ Gilt-edged investment issues were che 


buoyant. The War 6s were favored. 
The French lqans also moved upward 
in sympathy with Paris. 

The oil group was hard, with senti- 
ment cheerful. Royal Dutch was 43%, 
Shell Transport 5%, and Mexican 
Eagle 3 9-16. 

The demand for industrial issues 
was. broader and the greup was 
strong. Hudson Bay was 6%. Home rails 
also gained ground on buying for in- 
vestment account. Dollar descrip~ 
tions were quiet but well maintained. 

Argentine rails were irregular. but 
better on the whole. Changes in Kaf- 
firs were narrow. Rubbers were dull, 
following the staple. 

Consols for money were 59 3-4, 
Grand Trunk 2, De Beers 10 7-8, 
Rand Mines 2 1-4, Money 2 per cent. 
Discount rates, short and three 
months’ bills 2 6-8 @ 11-16 per cent. 


PAPER INDUSTRY 
HAVING RECOVERY 


The paper industry seems to be 
definitely on the upgrade after many 
months of hesitancy, following a year 
or more of depression, according to 
the American Pulp & Paper Associa- 
tion. Nearly every branch of the in- 
dustry reports better prospects and 
many mills producing high grade pa- 
pers-are already back to normal pro- 
duction. 7 

The demand for fine’ papers is fairly 


well maintained around 75 per cent/ 


of normal. The first quarter of 1922 
shows a substantial improvement over 
every quarter of 1921. 

March showed a continued improve- 
ment, which, in view of the better 
outlook jn the general business situa- 
tion, is encouraging. ‘Stocks on hand 
at mills are moderate, and production 
is about equal to orders: received. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 

Time loans for 30 and 60 days on the 
New York Stock Exchange collateral were 
made Thursday at 4 per cent, & of 1 per 
cent below the previous minimum. 

The New Tork & Queens County Rail- 
way Company has defaulted its payment 
on its 4 per cent consolidated bonds, held 
largely by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company. ‘ 

‘The Netherlands Government is reported 


Fitty-nine British spinning companies 
averaged dividends of 6.10 per cent for 
the quarter ended March 31, comparing 
with 7.9 per cent for the similar period 
last year. Of 59 companies, 31 have de- 
clared no dividends thus far this year. 

The Teapot Dome, Wyo., naval: reserve 
lease to the Mammoth Oil Company -en- 
tails a layout of $26,000,000 in new pipe 
line, connecting with those already con- 
structed, representing an investment of 
$115,000,000, says Acting Secretary of the 
Interior Finney. The company will ‘drill 
at_least 20 wells within a limited time. 


D 


dependent steel fabricators, is due to 
uncertainty as to the Government's atti- 
tude toward such orggnizations and the 
need for economy as a result of the 1921 
trade depression. a | 
Trustees of the bankrupt United States 
Mail Steamship Company told a commit- 
D 
oard, w ormerly o 
44 hed refused to pay the corpora- 
tion’s claims totaling $1,665,000, made up 
largely of, payments for reconditioning 
the steamships America and George 
Washington, and refunding prepaid ticket 
The plan to extend the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit operation over the Queens éle- 
vated extensions, proposed by the New 
York Transit Commission chairman, con- 


congestion at the Manhattan terminal of 
the Queensboro subway. 

Equity proceedings were begun in the 
federal court, New York, Thursday, look- 
ing to the dissolution of the so-called 
Gas Mantle Trust. The most important 
of the concerns involved is the United 
Ges Improvement Company, which con- 
trols subsidiaries with an capi- 
talization of more than $500,000,000. It 
is alleged that a 99 per cent monopoly 
exists in the industry. 


Ernest G. Leebold, Henry Ford’s secre- 


tary, told the Detroit Kiwanis Club that 


Mr. Ford expects to complete Muscle 
Shoals at an estimated cost of $30,000,000 
and it is proposed for the United States 


will pay the Government ( per cent an- 


nual rent for the $30,000,000, to be credited 
to the redemption fund for - retiring 
Muscle Shoals 3 and the entire 


quar- 
May 1 to 


Trenton Potteries Company, regular 
quarterly of 3 per cent on the cumulative 
preferred and 1 per cent on non-cumula- 


An order for 50 new cars for pas- 


senger service has been placed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The ap- 
proximate cost of the equipment. 
‘which includes coaches, two dining 
and 
mail cars and five postal cars, is $1,- 
200,000, x 
‘The equipment will be constructed 
by the Pullman Comps 
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ting down hides, whilst 
ers. are securing all they can for 


out of the market at origin. 
Salted South American hides are, 
however, mainly bought here by a 
tanners’ combination in big blocks, so 
that there is some solid form of co- 
hesion to fight high prices. 

Sole Leather Market Dull 

The demand for sole leather is Still 
dull. Small orders for repairers have 
been a feature, and jobbers in Bere 
mondsey state that overhead charges 
on getting out small parcels are euch 
that there is no profit in handling 
the stock. 

Shoe manufacturers even now do not 
seem able to realize that the bottom of 
the sole leather market is reached, 
and any offer of bends is at once met 
with a “bid” which takes the poor 
tanner’s breath away. As low as a 
shilling a pound:is taken for dry hide 
bends, and 14d. to 18d. is quite a come 
mon price for this class of leather. 


can account for endless welting, and 
a re tative of one American 
house has cleared a tanner. almost out 
of this class of leather. 
Rubbish Used in Suede 

With the exception of gray and 
brown suedes, and patent leathers, 
trade in upper stock is stagnant. Some 
shoe manufacturers of a really high 
grade patent shoe are, it is said, hung 
ao oe See one Sees, Sve 
the f e demand for suede of any 
kind. Some of the bish being 
worked up in so-called suede is 


a credit to the dresser, the shoe man~ 


holiday wear. The demand is for shoes 
of the “Jester” and “Baretta” type, and 
as 10 shillings extra seems to be a 
common charge for a shoe with a 
pointed vamp over the instep, the sell- 
er or maker would seem to be the best 
“jester” in the matter. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS - 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
east and west) 
Second week April. ....3,291,685 
From Jan. 1 «........-44,632,730 
/ + MOBILE & OHIO 
Second week April .... 340,397 
From Jan. 1 4.67, 915 


Oper mom 


3 N 
Oper expe, taxes......< 
Charges* ee este ee „„ 
Balances 


342,906 
ec e+ e600 oe oa 91,061 
mom 
es revenues 2 
exps, taxes. 1,520,1 
* eee 1.061.840 
Balance 56 „%% „% „%ünĩÄ% ee 213,670 
*Inchudes full interest on 5 per cent ad- 
stment income bonds. 


„ 


taxes... 


31—' . 
Groas earnings ......12,786,276 23,007,442 

earnings ........12,274,000 233,313,422 
after interest 


ly | cludes 11 matches, five of which will 


Rudolph worked 
a much better 
the score would 


result of any single game. Big things 
can —— of Rudolph and Tyler, 
his old running mate, for they both 
be rounding into about as 

as they ever showed. It 

_ Rudolph proves to have three-quar- 
18 ton 0 his old abitity, I am satisfied 
pa Re one the lenges’ 


President 


pitabed 


Grant was thus 


field with his 
who were 1 for morn- 
The Boston Nationals’ 
in ! 3 trades 
past couple years has been 
With the expected rejuvena- 
9 of care ty age Tyler and Rudolph, two 
“Big Three” boxmen of 1914 
| ont Pant Gowsr and the 
o w e 
rans, the Braves will indeed 
a formidable 2 ane ~_ 
mer’s optimism seems, therefore 
ü in a large way justified. 
ee lost four out of five games on 
the road to Start the season, but the 
team is capable of doing much better 
m chat,“ Mr. Grant said. The boys 
2 . an os gy — change of 
from St. Peters- 
ee — ings, where it was 
hot all the time of our 
raw winds in Philadel- 
* the opening week., But 
trip was a good one, and 
‘best thing possible for the play- 
at the very 1 there will be 
the better when we once 
‘good weather. Up to now, of 
„ Manager Mitchell has had to 
on a heavy attack when the 
have fallen below the form 
in training. It is too had 
kat the ‘its have not come together 
nld to produce runs, but that is 
ll. Things may turn egually in 
gur favor now that we are at home, 
jana when they do, watch the Braves.” 
1 1 reflections have 
boer ah i * — 
deal - which e locals obtaine 
vag Richard Marquard and In- 
„nem L. Kopf for Pitcher 
Protests have been heard 
—— ‘Ohio city to the effect that 
{Ss ott is unable to be of service as a 
ct this year for the Reds, and 
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red null and yoid. To this the 
I ment replies that the 
‘of course, in the best 

" Meanwhile both Kopf and 

d are performing yeoman 
"jor the the Braves, and are ex- 
) receive full measure of wel- 
Shey make their debut in 

} uniforms this afternoon. 
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-| Morehead of Charlotte, N. C. McVoy 


7 U. R Brooks 


“the trade should be de- 


j ity in enforcing rules, not alone con- 


, grounds on 1 


= pirés of the same classification shall 


workouts 
um, and it is — that the 
clay courts will soon be ‘available tor 
practice. 
The 1922 schedule as announced in- 


ments in 
herst, Harvard, Pennsylvania,..South- 
ern California and Wesleyan universi- 
ties will be the visiting teams that 
will cross racquets with the Green 
on the. home courts. 

Three regulars from last yeaf’s 
8 have reported. They are Capt. 

D 22, J. P. Carleton 22, 

2 W. BE. Howe Jr 23. Suaders 
played first man last year and is the 
New England singles champion. He 
wag rated gleventh in the national 
ranking of college players last year. 
Sanders and Howe won the New Eng- 
land doubles title last year and were 
rated fifth in the national standing of 
college doubles teams. 

Howe holds fifteenth position in the 
list of college players, and played sec- 
ond’ man on the 1921 team. He was 
captain of the 1923 freshman team. 
Carleton, who played third man on 
last year’s team, was the New Eng- 


‘two great 


land doubles champion in 1919 with, 
R. R. Larman 19. Carleton. was sin- 
gles champion of the college in the 
spring of 1919. All three of these men 
have been awarded the straight D“ 
in this sport. 

Other promising candidates for the 
team are S. D. Kilmarx 22, C. D. 
Couch 23, C. A. Gray 23, and J. F. 
Smith 23, of the 1923 team. Five 
more men who have had experience 
on the Hanover courts and made good 
showings in previous years are U. 
Auger 22, 0. C. Grauer 24. J. A. 
McElwain 24, N. Newcomb 24, and 
R. P. Newell 24. The last four men 
were members of the 1924 freshman 
team. 


HARVARD LACROSSE. 
TEAM WINNER, I TO 0 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 20 
(Special)—In one of the best: la- 
crosse games ever played on Frank- 
lin Field; Harvard University de- 
feated the University of Pennsyl- 
vania this afternoon by 1 goal to 0. 
The lone score came early in the match 
when E. H. Gallup Jr., oec, in home 
on the Crimson team, evaded several 
Pennsylvania defense players and shot 
a pretty goal. F. P. Wittmer 24 of 
Brooklyn, at first attack for Pennsyl- 
vania, was forced to withdraw in the 
middle of the opening period. He re- 
turned to the lineup in the second half 
and;starred. The summary: 

HARVARD PENNSYLVANIA 
Cole, Gallup, th ih, Wittmer, Heintx 
Trenner, ...cs0. A oh, Priestly 
Thomas, ist a „Ist a, Stevenson 
Dalinger, 2d a...... 


3d d. Altemus 
Lindsley, E 2d d. Rumbold 
Wober, ist Giiccvsadevéicdesce tet & Close 
op, Korachy 


Score—Harvard University 1, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 0. Goal—Gallup 
for Harvard Referee—Craig, Swarth- 
more. Umpire—Hoopes, Lehigh. Time 
Two 25m. periods. 


CAROLINA SHOOTING 
FINAL ON TODAY 


PINEHURST,N. C., April 21—The 
second session of the North Carolina 
state championship trapshooting tour- 
nament, a 400-target high average 
contest, is scheduled for the chief 
event on today’s program of the fifth 
annual United North and South shoot 
here. 
Martin McVoy Jr. of the New York 
A. C. and U. R. Brooks of Columbia, 
S. C., led a field ot nearly 10 con- 
testants and tied as high guns with 
91. Hugh E. White of Gastosia, N. C., 
with 90, finished at the head of the 
North Carolina gunners ene e tor 
the state title. 

The Country Club Handicap was 
won with 86 by Col. John Motley 


and Brooks tied for the lead in the 
last number yesterday, a double event. 
The summary for the first day of the 
400-target shoot: 

176 
178 
172 
170 


eee „ „ „„ „ „ „ © 91 
J. Motley Morehead Jee ecobewe Oe 


Martin McVoy Jr. ........... 91 
J. Lathrop More 89 


PHILADELPHIA HAS A 
SCHOOL FOR UMPIRES 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21 — The 
Philadelphia Baseball, Association an- 
nounced today it would conduct a 
school for umpires to assure uniform- 


ge national regulations governing 
rogers to the yeeros. 


receive the same + While’ a team 
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lish varsi 
and Cambrid 
promoted here 
they at least oF a 


the cause of the relay 


Gr on tee een 


„of Krack contest for which Pennsyl- 


Vania is renowned and one of fast- 
growing popularity in England. The 
victory of Cambridge in the interna- 
tional inter-varsity race was a gay 
feather in the cap of the Light Blues, 
for, besides winning by a comfortable 
margin, they created, under unfavor- 
able conditions, a new British record 
of 18m. 7 2-58. for the four-mile relay. 


When an Oxford-Cambridge team 
created a world’s record at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in the May of 1920, atten- 
tion was drawn to the American 
relay, but the charm of this particu- 
lar_style of contest was really first 
brought home to the English general 
public when the American Olympic 
team opposed a side representing the, 
British Empire, soon after the seventh 
Olympic Games. It was then that 
the Americans, E. B. Curtig, J. J. 
Connolly, J. W. Ray, and M. L. Shields, 
established the British four-mile re- 
lay record of 18m. 8 1-56. 

That was a never-to-be forgotton 
occasion. The Queen's Club enclosure 
was filled to its-utmost capacity, and 
so keen was the interest in the meet- 
ing that crowds of people, locked out, 


%) stormed their way into the grounds, 


and added their voices to the mighty 
cheering that accompanied each 
event. Then the varsities stirred 
themselves/ In 1920 an inter-varsity 
relay meeting—the first of its kind 
was held at Cambridge and last year 
the fixture was repeated at Oxford. 
The success that attended these en- 
counters‘ proved, beyond all dispute, 
that the relay race had come to Eng- 
land to stay. To followers of ath- 
letics, its true sporting character 
the merging of the individual: into the 
team—nhas an irresistible appeal. The 
more people see of it the more they 
want to see, and this was reflected in 
the interest attached to the Pennsyl- 
vania-Oxford-Cambridge race. 
Queen’s Club, where the race took 
place, presented anything but a 
cheerful aspect on the afternoon when 
the Pennsylvania runners were to 
fulfill” the appointment’ they had 
traveled thousands of miles to keep. 
“No,” said the critics, as they turned 
up their coat collare and cast a 
searching eye on the moist track, “the 
world's record of 17m. 518. will 
stand yet a little lopger.“ The pro 
gram of the Achilles Club's meeting 
consisted solely of relay races, five 
events between teams composed of 
past and present public school boys 
and one between Achilles, the Royal Air 
Force and the Army. There was e 
fine running in some ofthe inter- 
schools races. Most of the teams con- 
sisted of Old Boye” with a leayen- 
ing of youths still at school. Thus,’ 
one saw such names as G. M. Butler, 
B. G. D. Rudd, N. A. icInnes, and E. A. 


| Cambridge . 
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| Cambridge University Four-Mile Relay Team of 1922 
Left to Right—H. B. Stallard, W. R. Seagrove, W. G. Tatham and HE. D. Mountain 


to run a distance they had chosen! 


themselves and had brought an awe- 
some reputation with them across the 
Atlantic, the Cambridge men were 
strong favorites, but, of course, it was 
conceded that, brilliant as they were 
known to be, they would have to move 
remarkably well to obtain a victory. 
A great ovation greeted Pennslyvania’s 
appearance in the lists. The mission- 
aries of the relay certainly looked in 
excellent trim after their long jour- 
ney and final training at Oxford. ‘The 
English teams, too, came in for a full 
Share of applause, which ceased as 
the first men went to their marks. 

At the sharp crack of the pistol, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Pennsylvania, 
in the persons of E. D. Mountain and 
J. D. Herr, sped away like greyhounds 
from the leach. The men ran Ieft- 
hand inside, as in America, and ap- 
peared to be doing a fast mile. Moun- 
tain, the present English half-mile 
champion, allowed Hewetson and Herr 
to take the in the turn for about 
two laps, but, when within his own 
pet distance from home, shot ahead,’ 
and gave W. G. Tatham a lead of 20 
yards. Tatham. who h his team 
mate, H. B. Stallard, and the Oxonian, 
W. R. Milligan, was a member of the 
side that created the, world's record 
for the two-mile relay at Pennsylvania 
in 1920, ran rather a curious mile. He 
allowed the American, Saymen Kerr, 
to approach more than once to within 
10 yards of him, but, just as often, he 
broadened the gap again. C. W. Week- 
ley; Oxford's second relay, was given 
a slight lead over Kerr, but he soon 
lost it and Kerr sent off E. O. McLane 
about 20 vards behind the penultimate 
Cantab. W. R. Seagrove. C. M. Brux- 
ner, Oxford, went after and passed Mc 
Lane in an early burst of speed, bul | 
was himself overtaken in turn. 

Seagrove’s long, thin legs took him! 
over the ground with an @ffortiess: 
ease that denoted: conservation of ef- H 


needed. McLane’s running also pleased 
the eye, as he made gallant efforts to 
| overhaul the leader. The sound of the 


mile was the signal for peagrove to 
turn on his famous sprint! He swept 
round the track in his best style and | 
was 40 yards or so ahead of McLane | 


tery, 


being 


lon. 


* 


doors for some time, while Harvard 
has had much less outdoor work and 
has just begun to develop into a team; 
yet the Crimson won yesterday in a 
game which tested baseball skill to the 
very limit. 
are free in predicting that the Har- 
vard team of 1922 will be one of the 
best ever turned out in any college. 


Those who saw the game 


Harvard presented its veteran bat- 


on balls. 
one bad 
Georgia made four consecutive hits 
and one was good for three bases. A 
brilliant catch by Capt. A. J. Conlon 
with two out and three men on bases 
stopped the rally, with only two runs 
scored d 
Thompson pitched 


E. F. Goode and J. D. Murphy. 
Good was in fine form, as he allowed 
only nine hits and gave only one base 
The Crimson star had only | 


inning, the fourth, when 


ing the .Atining. 
ell for Georgia, 


Harvard started. in to win in the 


‘very first inning when Captain Conlon 
singled with two out, stole second and 
scored when Shortstop Baum fumbled 
George Owen’s grounder. 
Crimson score came in the fourth 

when Percy Jenkins hit 
stands for two bases; went to third on 
a fielder’s choice and scored on an 
error by Third Baseman Morgan. Har- 
vard scored again in the next inning 
when E. C. Lincoln singled; went to 
second on Lewis Gordon’s sacrifice 
and scored.on a two-base hit by Con- 
The final Harvard score came 
in the seventh when Gordon singled, } 
went to third when Catcher Bratton 
threw wide fo second on an attempted 
steal and scored on a delayed steal 
with Owen, who had previously re- 
ceived a base on balls. 


Innings 


Tech. 


Batteries—Goode and Murphy: Thom- 
son and Bratton. 
arril. 


The next 
into the 


The score: 


1001101006410 2 
0002000103 9 3 


Umpires—Cochran and 


Yale Swimmers Are 


Awarded Varsity 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
Capt. C. D. Pratt 22, D. W. Banks 23, 


April 21— 


when he handed on his baton to Stal- D. B. Gauss 22, W. L. Jelliffe 23, 


lard. 


race, for there is surely no man WhO N. T. Guernsey 22 and R. F. Solley 


can give Stallard 40 yards in a mile. 

The with Mil “skipper,” Brown, 4. 
eled \ cry lligan for second place 
and beat this man by between 10 and 
15 yards. 
He eased upesomewhat at the ha 


That settled the issue of the captain-elect: F. deP. Townsend 22, 


22 


membefs of the Yale varsity swim- 
ming team of 1921-22, are now eligible 
to wear the varsity x.“ that unusual 
honor having been bestowed upon 
Stallard ran as he pleased. them yesterday as a reward for the 
balt- remarkable work done by them in the 


distance, but nevertheless breasted pool this last winter. 


the tape with a winning mary of. 
about 100 yards.” The. time 
teams by miles follows: / 
Third Fourth 
mile mile 
18m. 40s. 18m. 7%s. 
13m. 46%. 18m. 208. 
13m. 518. 18m..23%s. 


Gen. 12368. 
9m. 188. 
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PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE: STANDING 

Won 13 
Vernon 5% „ „„ 15 4 
San Francisco 11 
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SSSI Sachs 0 
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Guernsey was the only one wh 
of the made a new oy 
the season, and 
‘intercollegiate mark for the 75-foot 
plunge; but he made a new world’s 
record for the event. The other swim- 
mers were members of relay teams)’ 
which established several new world’s 
records. 


dual record during 
e not only broke the 


HARVARD TEAM LOSES 


000 | WASHINGTON, April 21—The Harvard 
‘lawn tennis team, ‘re 
torious southern tour, met defeat yester- 


ing from a vic- 


in a meeting here with the team of 


Chevy Chase Club. The collegians lost 
wee 


LW, 


ROBERTSON AGAIN WITH GIANTS 


NORFOLK, Va., April 20—Davis Rob- 
ertson is to go once more to the New 
York Giants. Robertson received his un- 
conditional release recently from Pitts- 
and today wae ordered -by 


John 
manager of the New York 


} ican representative iu the British open 


1238456789 RHE 


. in the locals’. defeat at the hands of the 


Paar will the travel, ne and 

at a number of thé Pacific coast 

,, after. which they will sail for 
Hawaiian Islands reaching there 

ee first of the year. 
exhibitions in Japan and 

pines they will travel to 
New Zealand and Tai 
South Africa, returnin 
Spain and wihding’ u 


, thence to 
„their tour in 
players will also include South Amer- 
ica and India in their itinerary. 

According to present indications, 
Hagen will probably be the only Amer- 


championship this year, for. at the 


present time none of the other profes- | 


sionals or amate have signified 
their intention of making the journey. 
He may, however, be joined by yen 
M. Barnes and Jock. Hutchison, eac 

of whom is at the present timẽ — * 
cided in the the matter. ‘ 
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_ RESULTS THURSDAY 
Boston 15, Philadelphia 4. 
New Fork 10. Washington 3. 
Cleveland 5, Detroit 4. 
Chicago 4, St. Louis 2. 

GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Philadelphia. 
Washington at New York. 
Cleveland at Detroit. 
Chicago at St. Louis. 


« RED SOX HIT BALL HARD 


PHILADELPHIA, April .20-—Boston, 
defeated on the opening day of the sea 


7 


turned the compliment 
quished Mack's men in the cary ive R 
home game, 15 . The Red . 
celled at bat all the four 
of their 17 hits being ho or ga Be a 
two by Burns. The score: 


Innings 1 
1 


8 
Philadelphia... 0 02 
Batteries—Pennock and Walters; 
mel, Sullivan, Eckert and Perkins, Berger. 
Losing pitcher — Rommel. Umpires— 
Owens and Chill. Time—2h. 15m, 


84567 
300430 
00020 


HIGHLANDERS RIGHT AT HOME 


NEW YORK, April 20—New York 
started its home season in the right man- 
ner, capturing today’s game after pre- 

liminary exercises by the adore of 10 to 3. 
Jones helg Washington safely at all 
stages. MiHer, center flelder for the cham- 
piorfa, hit his second home run in as many 
games, today’s drive coming with two 
men on base. The score: 
Inning 

New York .... 
Washington... 


88 RHE 
0 x—10 13-2 
0 0— 3 7 1 


Batteries—Jones and Schang; Mog- 
„ridge. Courtney and Gharrity. Losing 
pitcher — Mogridge. Umpires — Wilson, 
Walsh and Connolly. Time—ah. 


6 7 
20 
2 0 


DETROIT BEATEN OUT IN NINTH 


DETROIT, April 20—Detrotf, showing 
for dhe firet time before local fans, led 
in today’s contest up to the very end, 
when, with two out in the ninth inning, 
Cleveland staged a rally that sent Tyrus 
Cobb’s players down to their sixth 
straight defeat. The score: 

Innings...... 1234566789 RHE 

. 0010020025 7 0 


— oe  d Morton and Nuna- 
maker, O'Neill; Ehmke and Bassler, 


Winning pitcher—Bagby. mann 
un and Evans. Time —2h. ßm. 


BROWNS LOSE THEIR OPENER 


. LOUIS, Aprél 20—One... of Fra 
Ellerbe's two errors proved costly to’ § 
Louis today, a muff of a pop fly resulting 


Chicago White Sox. Both Shocker and 
Faber pitched good ball. The game, which 
pg the Browns’ first of the season of} 

* 1 grounds, was attended by Presi- 
dane B. Johnson of the e 


: Shocker. 
and  Severeid. Umpires—Dinneen - and 
Hildebrand. Time—th. 55m. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION STANDING 
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, RESULTS THYRSDAY 

St. Paul 5, columbus 3. | 

Minneapolis + iP tonite 2. : 
I. Kansas City 0} 


dj jum 


* Philip- ) 


Australia, | took t 
to France and 


son by Philadelphia at Fenway Park, re- 
today and van- w 


bay gelding. 
Pronounced 3 following 
decision, clearly * that 


Nee decision 


reached, 
Silver Crest, Miss. Becky Lanier’ 
gray gelding, . 

ribbon awarded at the show | 
dass on W 

with k reversg! last nigut 


barriers were 4ft. sin.—three inches 


.| higher than in the event 


was an easy winner. 
this class last . 


Class 53, Lightweight Hunters—Won by 2 
C. H. Robbins’ Sliver Tall; second, Miss 2 
Becky Lanier s Stiver Crest third, Mrs. 
E. M. Grinnell’s — Pt Party ; 5 
Farms . 


not exceeding 15 han 
Kessler's June Da: 

Crouch's Norma: third, Janet Mackay’s 
The Little Girl; fourth, Miss Regina Pat- 
terson Keeley’s — f 


— 


PICKUPS 


While Robert Meusel disports himself as 
best he may waiting for the end of his 
term of his brother, ye Bhar 
with the rival New "York chub, 2 
among the pacemakers at bat. 
the National Leagues M 


way toward keeping out of 
lyn’s at the Ebbéts Field opener. 
His e the’ Glanke inni with mea on 
base. pu ata big a e 
right at the start. ee 


: 


Yesterday's Chicago-St, ulis game, 
which dpened the American season 
at the latter city, was a heralded “battle 
of the Urbans,” the rival star pitchers, 
and Shocker, each having this given 
It was a pitching — certainly 
enough, and un unate that a fielding 
error should have decided the outcome. 


Pittsburgh, by , defeating St. Louis at 
Forbes Field, yesterday, pushed itself up 
into a tie with the Cardinals, who had 
started out in the first days of the season 
with such a rush. , 


Before the start of yesterday's gam 
the National League ied the Amer 
Yesterday, how- 
ever, the American Leaguc raised its total 
by 5, mans to the efforts of the Boston 
Red Sox and of Miller of the New Yorks, 
who secured his second circuit hit in two 


s Detroiters are having a 
time in getting started. Their followers 
sc 
of Navin Field 
hetp them out of the rut, but after 


aitwaakes 11, Lib. f 


Class 26. Dae Norte Wee n ena <u 
as - Won by Edwin 
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a 8 Cornel Has Several Stars’ 
1 ae Out For Spring Trat Work, 


„ * 


nie “JOHIO STATEHAS ” 


1 Red nd Whe eee pected e Come cu u. 
1 e the War eee 


g Baseball 


Conti 
Team 1 


—ͤ 


ITHACA. N. Tai 
f Carrespondence)— 


1 1 (Speciat 
wéeks of out- 


door practice have done much to crys- | 


tale the Cornell University track 
situation, and the team is now rapidly 
| {taking shape. There is no question 
that the Red and White will come 
closer to the standards set Here before 
the war im track athletics, and that 
one of those well-balanced uniformly 
8 teams which characterized 
: m Moakley’s best work in th 
. riod —— 3008 and 1917 will ro Be 
Sent the Ithacans in the intercollegi- 
ate champi 3 A. A. 
RA at Oecsbeldes, May 26 and 27. 
hier interest for Cornell, besides 


the Intercoll tes, centers on par- 
ticipation in e Pénnsylvania Relay 
’. Carnival, "38 and 29, the dual 
meet with. University of Pennsylvania 


dat Ithaca on May 13, and the visit ot 
the Universtty o California team the 
third week in May. At first an in- 

- formal meet between California and 
Cornell for May 20 had been arranged, 
Dut the last word fro 


: _#ather not entet such a contest. 
©. Cornell hopes to enter three varsity 
tour-mile races, and a considerable 

The. Cornellians, however, will take 
for a month later, 


and the real 


aa me ereeponed until the end of May. 
"|. ie team thisfyear has thé usual 

) Meakiey strength in the runs, a ca- 
> pable “pack” with several stars, but 
iim addition there at least one star 


5 
: 
7 
f . 
{Fi 
1 


eee 2S welght events the outlook is not com- 
s perapie to the other events but new 

* men are reporting who are (showing 
promise. 


Fred R. sah ta the nta 


* es. fs 
ware Bed REM 
* 


„ 


— 7 


1 in the 300-yard dash, and though 

>) -) Re is rather'slow to get away, is dan- 
>) operons. He ig even better in the 
"| Bayard dash because in that event his 


dad for a slow is not 80 


burden. 


* * 
* 


¥. I. Righter, both 


bdberious a 
fairly 


the Pacific | 
cOast is that the Californians would 


m the Pennsylvania Relay Carntyal 
deer teams, in the mile, two-mile and 
3 mumber of men in the other events. 
this meet in stride: they are pointing 
strength of the Red and White will not 


hurdler, two ca- 


in both sprints. Lovejoy is a 10-second | 


Atkinson 22, J. 


Richard Stevens 22, and 


nine. 


135 ft. last year, and it is 6xpec 
that he will better this mark by 10 ft. 
this year. H. D. Tobey 22, who man- 
aged to get the weight out to 130 ft. 
last year, ought to.do 185 to 140 this 


season 
H. L. Ebersole 28. Gouinlock, 8. H. 
Downs 23, N. Schaenen 23, H. M. 
Beatty 23 and Tobey are the outstand- 
ing candidates in thé weights. Eber- 


ing 


undertaken. 
. For pitching, Coach St. 


* 


Cope. W. E. Cotter 25 Ohio State 8 Baseball Team 
8 lern good torm in the spring work- 


Ts return 5 form of Carl Foun "22, 
» ntercotiesiate point winner in the 
1920 championship games, is another 
encouraging gevelopment. John can 
the r-mile race in better 


| 5 apman 22, Rig 

. Bioomer "24, and T. C. Hennings 24 
K 8 candidates for this position. 

9 piian won the 600-yard race twice 
in thefCornell-Harvard-Dartmouth in- 
or meet at Boston: Crozier; Bloomer 
ana Hennings are sé@phomores who 
‘ are 8 nicely. They need ex- 
“perlenge and seasoning. 

880-yard 


a 
a ‘ ~~» - 
* 


Japanese lawn 


; composed 
of Oapt. Ichiya Kumagae, Zenzo Bus- 


cup follows: 


Commemorates Fine Showing 
aa Made by Japanese | 


NEW YORK, April 21—If the Japa- 
Lawn Tennis Association carries 
t the expressed hope of the Nippon 
jab of “this city, the winner of the 
tennis championship | r 
singles in future years wiil have the 
honor of holding one of the finest 
hip cups in tennis circles.. 
Last year Japan entered the lists 
of the challenging nations for the 
Davis Cup and while its players did 
not win the trophy, they made a splen- are 


‘backstop position. 


field will unquestionably be fast. J. F. 


Marts 24 
testants for the keystone position. 


transferred from second to short. 
ing the favorite. 


midsu:and Seiichiro Kashio. 

With thé idea of commemorating 
this. auspicu entry into Davis Cup 
competition, the Nippon Club decided 
to present the Japanese association 
with a trophy which stands 16 inches 
high and weighs 165 ounces Troy. The 
cup is now on ite way to Japan in 
charge of Mr. Miho, a Japanese tennis 
enthusiast, who has deen intrugted 
with the 1 making the presenta- 
tion speech. The inscription on the 


— 


ing been considered at first base. 


M. G. Barnes 22 and E. S 


at left field. 
defense, for besides Miller and Fesler, 


The New York Cup 
presented to 
“The ene ee 


“| the Iowa ersity f football team and 
COLUMBUS, 8 (Special e 
spondence) — with only three veterans 
back this year, Coach L. W. St. John 
of the Ohio State University Baseball 
is laying no claims to having a 
championship team, but he does know 
that out of the wealth of material he 
jis going to be able to construct a 


year that a ‘southern trip has been 
John has 


MAV LIMIT ROWING - 


-. }gatta and the usual local meets, ac- 


Hoover, 


. |} spectively. 


The outfield is much in question and 
has shown Uttle brilliance, but the in- 


Lyden 24, and J. A. Hawk 22 are bat- 
tling it out for first base. R. A. 
and M. Matusoff 23 are con- 
R. 

Fesler 23, star center fielder in 
131. seems to have the shortstop job # 
cinched, but should he be sent to the 
outfield again, Marts will probably be 


L. J. Volk 22, and L. C. Groves 24 
out for third base, with Volk be- 


In the outfield C. A. Miller 23 and 
A. Windett 22 have deen placed at 
right field. Miller is a valuable man 
| because of his long-distance hitting 
abflity. Windett is a fast fielder, hav- 


W. B. Metzgar 22 and E. A. Moriarty 
MG. Barnes 1 and ES. Cox 4 
x 


At present it looks like the Buck- 
eyes wauld depend mostly on a tight fast. 


there has been little evidence of heavy 
hitting. 


o There will be some fast base run- 
ners, Marts being one of the fastest 


8. Mean’. S “Ate af 

Soule, T han Eastern : 
5 

out in order, then, for Missouri, D. F. 


brother of T. A; D. Jones, Yale’s foot- 
ball coach, has written the Yale News 
to amplify and clarify his remarks re- 
cently made on eastern colleges coach- 
ing before eects 


field for a safe three-base 
yesterday, the score at 


The . 
cut down gradually from 90 to 25, and 
the contest for positions is still be- 
waged and probably will continue 
until I the Western Conference season 
opens with a game with. Purdue Uni- 
versity at Columbus on April 22, or at 
least until after the spring vacation 
trip to the south. This is the first 


t ball is not cleanly | by. 
le 5 ou e was simply to some good work in the outfield and it 
ay.“ h if anything, | was only: occasionally that a long 


sole has a record of 41 ft, in the shot- S| we ystems have I : 
put, Gouinlock of 40 ft. None of the|two steady veterans, W. L. Griffith 9 F eastern régimes.”|ever, had difficulty in stopping the 
rformances in the discus or eal 2³ W. E. Hotter 28. Added ta A to intersectional contests, Mr. hard-hit balls from the uri 
have been noteworthy. : men are M. H. Phillips 22, and Jones says: I The score by innings: 57 
f ay T Budiey "28, 2 of Whom have “The only objection comes from Innings— 128456789 RHE 
92 cases where, too much time has been Missouri vp 390041230 x—14 13 5 
-|few intersectional contests between enen ee in ‘end Murphy ; John- 
eastern and middle-western teams ae ese a Ean : Ar- 
a 8 bring the — it leew 15 — 8 
ö .-| sections of the co ry a oser| 
i] | together.” 8 _ (CASH B JUS IDEA 


MAN E REVIVED 


Special from Monitor Bureau \ 


. WASHINGTON, “April 21—Pending 
DULUTH, Minn., April 21. Present the initial session of the majority 
indications are that the rowing sea- members of the Finance Committee to 


consider the bonus, Republican lead- 
son here will be limited to one big re- „ ——— 


mmittee of bating further word from Andrew W. 
the Daluth — ius “And it also Mellon, Secretary of the- Treasury on 


| financial questions that would affect 
appears . ger ok ik “ ces the payment of adjusted compensation 
n, will not have an opportu- to former service men. 


At the request of Porter J. McCum- 
nity t0 see him in action here ind ber (K.), Senator from North Dakota, 


Lack of local dates is not interfer- chairman of the Finance Committee, 


Mr. Mellon is said to be preparing a 
ing with the Poren, ui ft Sers report on a plan fo fiaance the Datu 


bill at an annual cost of approxi- 
Sen tard dernen! and mately $150,000,000. ‘The. fact. that 
national regattas which ‘will be held | Senator McCumber is considering’ this 


gives credence to reports that indica- 
at Kenora, Ont., and Philadelphia, re- tions point to a cash bonus plan to 


supplant the insurance certificate 
clause in the Fordney bill, which 
caused a storm of protest from the 
Administration. 


EVEN 78 THIS SEASON 


1 


Plank are undef way to have the 
University of Wisconsin and / Univer- 
sity of Manitoba come “ot ty fed on 
ao rn It is believed in some circles that 
aden er the ‘outside ‘schools: u, President would 'be "willing 2 
77 —.— ie „ee are in accept a plan for the issuance of 
send fob r the D = 4 Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
feeling that the offer will be favor- Althoush there are no assurances to 
ably reported. The D. 1 c. met the that effect or that the leaders in the 
University of iscon na dus 
meet on Superior Bay last summer, oposal. It is one of 


: the straws at which the Republican. 
— N ippon Club Gives | 0 1 ts 4 * catching job a — 2 = er crews making ‘a clean 2 adherents are * in their 
question for coa : 7 7 * esperate attempts to pull themselves 
| New Tennis Trophy 80 2 R. R. Moore 24, J. D. Slem- ‘ out of an embarrassing political sit- 
a 8 22, and R. H. Foster 23, appear [CHICAGO'S ONE-MILE nation. 
to io! ba the ledders in the race for the ; Confusion undoubtedly exists in the 


RELAY TEAM PICKED 


special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, April. 21— Runners who 
are to compose the one-mile relay 
team of the University of Chicago, to 


ranks of the bonus proponents who 
are apparently agreed only in a single 
desire to put the bill through Con- 
gress before the November election. 
With Reed Smoot (R.), Senator from 
Utah, holding out for a sales tax; an- 
other faction favoring payment of the 


be taken to the Pennsylvania relays at 2 8 N by E 
hilade tagg, due on the ebt and the Dem 
* . 26 ocrats ready to give their support to 


athletic director, are J. M. Pyott 23, 
A. W. Brickman 24, B. B. MacFarlane 
24, and A. H. Jones 23. 

T. W. Eck, assistant track coach, 10 
to take half-mile and four-mile relay 
teams to the Drake relays of the sgme 
day. The half-mile team will be Be- 
from the following: W. E. 
C. J. Brickman 23, R. G. 

. W. Thomas 23, and J. 8. 
Masek 23. The four-mile team has 
available the te wd E. E. Crog 23, 
L. R. Dooley 22, O. R. Roberts 23, 
ogi Rudnick 24, and M. A. Bowers 


Coach Eck figures that if either of 
his teams finish third or fourth they 
will be doing well, because he expects 
the entire field at the relays to be 


that scheme, the Finance Committee 
is indeed perplexed. 

Senator McCumber announced today 
that not only would the bonus bill be 
reported to the Senate within a com- 
ratively short time, considering the 
difficulties that beset the committee, 
but that it will be given precedence 
over the tariff measure. Opponents 
of the bonus have been hoping that 
the tariff debate would prove an ef- 
fective block to its consideration, but 
Senator McCumber, who is in charge 
of both bills, will do anything in his 
power to expedite the final passage 


of the soldier measure. . 


FIVE HARVARD MEN 


At Northwestern University Coach 
Frank Hall announced that R. O. 
Dahl 22 would be the only Purple 
representative in the Drake relays. 
He ‘will enter the 16-pound shotput 
Dahl won the 


PHILADELPHIA, April 21—Harvard 
University has entered all its best men 
in the special events at the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania relay carnival 
next Friday and Saturday, but has de- 
cided not to send any relay teams. The 
poor showing of the Crimson’s track 
men is responsible for the decision. 
Harvard will be represented in the 


hammer throw by J. F. Brown 22, who 


Taylor 24 drove the ball far into lett| 


of the inning was 8 to @ in favor of the 


: ‘Fo the Baitor of The Christian Selence 


IN RELAY CARNIVAL 


N .es two men seen here recently on the bases, and the discus throw. 
Cleariy surpass the Cornell field this , 
\) veaw. Other half-milers are A. E. dy the. 8 Coach St. J is ‘also director o | Shotput event in the Intercollegiate 
| Coureaqie 22, I. R. Phipps 22, W. .. Nippon Club athletics, He has coached base ‘Conference Athletie Association in- 
* Bernart and A. Rauch 24. 4 ot New York, U. S. A. 4 ohio State over 10 years an rey championship | meet with a toss 
eee 1% commemoration of Japan's frat 1515 turned out tha champio ship 3 
promise, is the best miler Coach peg ey ges do and in 55 team of the Western Conference. 
een So far he has not been of its team’s glorious t in the demands a high degree of finesse —.— PORT OF PORTLAND 
timed in Outdoor competition, but in}; mouse et every player at every position. Al- ACTIVITIES INCREASE 
the Pennsylvania State-Cornell dual} 8 Forest Hille, September, 1921 though the season has had constant 44 * * 
meet, on en eight-lap track, finished Achtya Kumagae, Captain N heavy rains as a drawback to pra. -—~ * 
4 yard Shields of Penn-| ’ o tice, the director arranged for daily PORTLAND, Me., April 20 (Special 
Woes, Kirby Was timed in 4m. 225. It is ex-| e mond constructed in the judging pavil- c ee ee 
. pected that he will do better out- * | COLUMBIA WINS AT TENNIS ion of the animal husbandry depart- ular winter steamer season at this 
: / @eors, Capt. D. B. Strickler 23, who | wo ned from age aad e orn 6 eatin He 3 da work by | port, so far as trans-Atlantic business 
oo) | Mae twice placed in the mile at the NEW April 21—Columbia Un r rautman °* assistant is concerned; is supposed to have 
. ˙ decisively defeated the Swarth- director of athletics, and W. B. Fogle ended with the sailing of the steamers 
‘form, also, and ought to be fine sup- more College tenn 7 on the Morn- 20, former captain. Following is the ki d Cai eis 
port tor the sophomores. J.B. Harper a 5-to-4 score. — daccebtie’d: ik complete Conference Sn tor the Sktpsea un nvolona, there is a/ 
5 and Af De Prosese ’24 are also | c. weil Of the singles and diviged season: strong probability that there will be 
- fair n of turning in |honors with the men from Pennsylvania | April 22—Purdue at Columbus; ä ee a ae: 
Detter than 4m. 30s. ~~ in the doubles. Much interest was mani- Ohio Wesleyan at Delaware; 2 ininets Th North Atlantic & 
in the two-mile run the Ithacans|feeted jn the sets staged between Frank at Columbus. 8 hi Western 
ate well equip with two such T. Anderson 28, of Columbia, and Capt. May 5—Purdue at Lafayette ; i?—Mich- Steamship Company, whose inter- 
ing runners 2 rt 1 — G. J. Seltzer 24, of Swarthmore. An- igan at Columbus: 25- - | coastal. business between the Atlantic 
ente champion’ ary io hational indoor singles. cham/ cago; Illinois at Urbana; -27—Nortti-jand the Pacific coast is increasing 
and Norman F. Brown 22, th — Poster singtes. ‘champion of Pennsylvania. J ien Michigan at Tun Arbe. rapid, will send boats here at fre- 
1 6 indoor gat en igan at Ann Arbor. quent intervals to load for the west 
5 . coast, and quite a number of steamers 
Anares RELEASE PUTNAM Pete with baled — — are also ex- 
5 The Bdston Nationals have ‘released In- Dee 
i no | the op Bae op gene ing Sis baron on 
| ot. tt Sales taaeee 
8 dee frou 
— — this year, 1 
: — O'Regan an aad 
‘ "| To 
88 . Tatelder 
oe 
13 e LENGLEN PLAYS. SINGLES E 
‘MONTE CARLA, April 21 uzanne | 
ag Lengien made her f — ——— * 


tournament singles main since her de- 
feat by Mrs. F. 1..Mallory in the United 
States last 3 when she played Miss | 
| Smaiies here yesterday, Misa Lengien did 
c 


8 if it re 5 
tot the season, however, makes’ it appear 


last year threw over 160 feet and who 


is reported to have done close to 170 
feet in practice this spring. R. 8. 
Whitney 22 and R. F. Hayer 23, will 
wear the Crimson colors in the high 
hurdles, H. R. Davis 23 in the pole 
vault and R. Ma Pd darts 23 in me 
javelin. 4 


YALE ‘ANNOUNCES _ 
"GOLF SCHEDULE 


ae SAE. dada April 21—The 
Yale University go team’s schedule 
announced today.éhows the addition 
of one new opponent, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. , 
ree veterans of last year’s team 
are on this year, they being A. T. Buf- 
. 8. Bush 22 and N. T. 
e ' 


bla U 


7 ¢—Willlams College at ‘Hartford: 
cA hag pooh ng Pennsylvania at Apa- 


whos. MAY ENTER 3 
MADISON, Wi, April. 21—University 
of bel geagg pe will enter the Intercollegiate 
ation Poughkeepsie regatta 
crew of merit, H. E. Vail, the 


Ne 1 
* oe > am 
: 2 4 


University at Green- ü 


I.: 2i—Princeton Uni- 


Will you allow the use of space in 


“your valuable paper to offer a. few 


comments on the Finance Commission 
Bill now before the Legislature pro- 
viding for a contributory: system of 
pensions to apply to all employees of 
the City of Boston? 

This whole question of civil pen- 
ions is a very important one at the 
present time and the constantly grow- 
ing tendency to extend the gratuitous 
petision has really become a cause for 
serious consideration. In the past 


"| fiscal year the city spent for pensions 


a sum not far from $800,000, not a 


bats. penny of which awas contributed by the 
‘recipients. At present there are some- 


thing like 175 special acts on the 
statute books pertaining to pensions 
in the City of Boston and 48 were 
passed in 1919 alone. All of these were 
non-contributory and practically all 
provided for retirement at half-pay. 
No question is raised as to the need 
of the recipients but the fact remains 
that many equally deserving cases be- 
cause of lack of some influence to take 
up their cause have reached superan- 
nuation and indigence unprovided for. 

At present more than half the em- 
ployees of the city are under some 
form of non-contributory pension, the 
remaining half asking only that they 
be permitted to participate in a system} 
to the support of which they may con- 
tribute their share. 

It is a fact that some communities 
throughout the country have already 
repudiated non-contributory systems } 

and have either discontinued them al- 
together or substituted contributory 
ones in their stead. In the report 
submitted to the Legislature last year 
by a joint special committee after a 
very exhaustive study the conclusion 
reached is stated as follows. “We be- 
lieve that all municipal pensions for 
future appointees should be placed on 
a contributory basis” and goes on to 
say referring * er 8 Ee 
these special laws, — 
tions n are without merit 
and are pernicious.” 

The Pade ena of the principle of 
contributory pensions as good busi- 
ness is recegnized by many of the big 
concerns of the country, and certainly 
the the application of the principle i: is per- 


70 OPEN IN:CHICAGO 


Special from Monitor Bureau — 

CHICAGO, April 21--On account of 
the great increase of automobile 
speeding cases which have been 
brought before the speeders’ court 
here, a new speeders’ court will be 
opened on Monday. It will take care 
of the minor violations, leaving 2 
Robert E. Gentzel, present judge of 
the speeders municipal court, to 
handle the serious cases. 

Representatives of 50 clubs were 
Talled to a mass meeting here yester- 
day to organize a vigilance committee 
to keep check on automobile speeders 
and tecommend changes in the state 
law making it possible to punish reck- 
less drivers with ‘jail sentences in- 
stead of fines. S. I. Mayer, secretary 
of the Police Department and presi- 


called the meeting. 


GOOD ROADS MEETING 
TO BE HELD IN PHENIX 


PHOENIX. Afiz., April 15 (Special 
Correspondence)—The tenth ‘annual 
convention of the United States Good 
Roads Association, is announced for 
Phoenix, April 24 to 29, inclusive. The 
meeting will boost good roads with 
special application to the highways of 
the southwest. 

Among those on the program are 
C. H. Brough, Governor of North Caro- 
lina, C. E. Townsend, Senator from 
Michigan, Lee Trinkle, Governor of 
Virginia, and many others connected 
with highway and road N agoay 


work. 
At the same time, the sixth annual 
convention of the B 1 National 


Highway, which ru m San Diego 
to Washington, will be hala here. 


NAVY WOULD RETAIN 
LONG SERVICE MEN 


{ WASHINGTON, April Ane Navy 


Department will seek in the Senate, 
it was learned today, an amendment 
to the naval appropriation bill as 
passed by the House permitting it to 
keep in active service 100 naval reserve 
officers in order to retain the services 


vessels. 


if some provision ‘were not made, these. 
péerienced | 


HONOLULU, T. H. rn 21— Funds 
being raised by the Ha wallan division 


N EW SPEEDERS’ COURT! 


dent of the North Shore Motor on. { 


ot about 60 masters of naval auxiliary | ~ 
The latter were commis-/. 
sioned in the reserve during the war. 
It was said at the department that 


ing such a one even —.— 
that his presence is demoralising to 
the morale of the department. 

The responsibility for this condi- 
tion does not rest with, departmen 


orking hardship, 
the service of the city by doing 
private business must do if it is: to 
survive—-endeavor to secure a dollar 
return in service for every dollar paid 
out in salary. The employees of the 
Public Library have voted unanimously 
to indorse the bill—House 57—as a 
measure that will work to the advan- 
tage of the employees and taxpayer 
alike. What others think of.the bill 
may be gathered fron? the fact that 
the City of San Francisco has adopted 
a similar system based to a large 
extent upon the Boston idea. 

Incidentally ina communication re- 
ceived from the San Francisco Board 
ot Retirement they express astonish- 
ment that so good a bill as was sub- 
mitted last year failed of passage 
through objection of the Governor 
after having passed both branches of 
5 

t telt by the Library employees 
that the bill is equitable in ita provi- 
sions, that it provides recognition for 
long and meritorious senvice, and that 
it supplies the tremendous moral 
stimulus that possible old age indi- 
gence is provided against first by the 
enforced saving of the employee him- 
self—who never loses these savings 
and second by the assurance upon the 
part of the city that it will match the 
earnings of the 3 savings 
upon retirement. 

Those now . under the pro- 
visions of non-contributory pensions 
are not compeled to come into this 
system although they have that option. 
The bill has to do with the future en- 
tirely and in no way interferes with 
the prerogatives or privileges of pres- . 
ent, beneficiaries in other systems. 

The Chamber of Commerce indorses 
the bill and advocates its adoption. 

Pension Committee 
_. Employees Boston Public Library, 
James W. Kenney, Chairman 
_ Pierce E, Buckley ae. 
Boston,. Mass., April 13 1922. 
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‘Hotel Arlington 


COR.. ARLINGTON, TREMONT, CHANDLER AND 
+ BERKELEY STS.. BOSTON, MASS., U. 8 A. 
Five minutes’ walk to the Theatre and Shopping Centre 


European Plan f Telephone Beach 6160 


N : — 0 — 
500 Room Over one mile frontage of outside rooms, 
8 


person $2.00 and For 8 
RATES upg entra ae for rooms 
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jain Tub. ne nl wr pecial weekly 1 R — escriptive — ot 2 


No- Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms 


Table d’Hote 
5:30 P. M. to 8 F. 


A la Carte 7 A. NX. 
to 11:36 P. NX. 
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12 to 8 F. X. 
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ATLANTIC H oDSE 
Nantasket - Beach, ‘Mass. 


Wonderfully located on the edge of the ocean, overlooking a smooth, sandy teach. - Ope of: 

the safest for bathing on the coast. One hour from Boston by harbor steamer r tone). . 

or auto over ‘Park Roads. On the road to Plymouth and se meee Opens June 
Boston office 2 Square), 603 Boylston Street. YS SONS CO, 


davor CO., Ine... Lessee 
455 Columbus Avenue 


Braddock Park and Columbus 8a. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Tel. Back Bay 8043 


Every room with 4 private 
"bat al lain 


Bath. . 5.00 
persons. f 
Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application 
Excellent Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ 0 * 
The Savoy, [a located, is within a short d t an 3 Theatres, 


Shop Cars pass the Savoy for all R. stations and Steamboat 
ieee N GEO. F. KIMBALL, Managing Director. 
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Hotel Hemenway 
BOSTON, MASS. 
" Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park 


3 — (Goubio’ bap. -°400 5.00 a day 


. No rooms without bath. 


L. H. TORREY, Manager 
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“The Home of Perfect Comfort’ 
Brookline’s Beautiful 
Beaconsfield 
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D. W. KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass, 
Telephone Brookline 1370. 
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ee 1 The Blackstone „eee, 
Tags « are people Who apn | aM | Chicago | e Cs 

would like to live at a hotel . Boo | 5 Tr “CECIL” is called the hub of London 
that offers large pleasant rooms, ieee lies : TH for bednew or pleasure. 


| — 1 187 2 4 2 e pede de , eee : Visitors have the advantage of the right address 
ESTASLISHED den : bg i, accurate hotel service and ex | | Sp MES 5 with u reasonable tarif. 


Pr, : 
. | : | | cellent food—yet feel they ‘scan OT Tip Fe glk Wat — FA EY HS | The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always 
| | J8 9 2m not afford the rates. BE De Nr 15 EB * te RS 2622 fully efficient, nothing is lacking in comfort or 
ASSUSAC | Li. : Cagis — — OT a a ee convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 
; ~*~ ) The Martinique has been re- Write or Cable to the Manager 


ls PD Fy The H ouse a Ha armony | : a 


It is new throughout and situ- Adherence to high. ideals and maintenance of Sith. 
ated in the business part of unusual standards of service have given THE rn ied 
a Ry = ) ; ro [ ' 


: : BLACKSTONE à distinctive atmosphere and an 
New York. Everything that : enviable reputation among the great hotels of the | i 
goes to make up a first class world. ; | wd 1 i eH eT 5 7 f Publ 14 | ge ＋ if dail 
New York hotel is found at the : : - PA ait bill ct od e Kel 1 N 6 1 
Martinique, yet it is possible to The Ouiet, Resttul, _ Inspiring Atmosphere Mir ar aca, 7 a : 15 sll 

i , ' N Nn f ‘ : * * , 
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get a pleasant room as low as : | W PPR RB yb W yt 1 Aden Car 
a a. 45 . 9 1 | ' 5 N foe 8 8 “s 


$2.50 a day. | One : 
New York offers many things but : KE 
nothing better than the Martinique. 


3 ven have the choice of three | | * . | 
eke conducted hotels man- J | , \ A 
ees ly wren ! CHICAGO 


| commends itself to Readers of The Christian Science 7 
Frank E. Jago | Monitor and lends itself admirably to students’ TRE Eee Ae * | 
Resident Manager. | meetings in the same way that THE BLACKSTONE 3 pe a wen) abs 
puss always has done. 


THE DRAKE and THE BLACKSTONE are both on Michigan 
Avenue, only a short distance apart. 


THE DRAKE HOTEL CO., MANAGERS OF BOTH HOTELS. 
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n HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


— 


The atmosphere of the Hotel Cleve- 
land is as near Homelike as it is possible 
to make a large hostelry in a large city. 


Motor Oat 5 8 uid : : . 3 , i i 11 Quiet 8 surrounds every move 
~_ Natick! ‘Prince George . een 


ot el 7 28th St., oF BCCUR DIES ALA Sas Rated 293 The Convenient Location Is an 

Large, comfortable 1000 Rooms and Bath ‘ * * 13 eee Additional Advantage 

rooms; suites with, | Room and Bath 4 cw rot — —ä——W—yB HOTEL RUBENS HOTEL VANDYKE HOTEL REMBRANDT 
8 — excellent $2.50 and up : — A tacing Buckingham Palace, 8. W., facing the Ge. Yering ine Pieter 
. 4 a 5 , 5 cing Buckingham Palace, 7. the 6 faci t! ictori: 

table; garage ac Be ae ge in center of New York’s business " 7 Residence of H. M. the “dens of the: Natural ‘aad Albert. Mu 

tions. ; ing the very J | 4 5 0 ng o nglan story Museum ; . 
- „ fend bath and social activities. ; N | HOTEL LINCOLN ; Victoria 6600 Kensington 2892 Kensington 4300 


$6.00 and $7.00 24 
Metropolitan in its appointments and ; “ay a | Lincoln Square, Washington and Illinois Sts. These three hotels, under the same management, offer the 


Parlor a ion 0 N : 
und Ba 00 operation, yet known best of all for its 2 11 | INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 2 maximum ot luxurious refinement combined with the 
homelike quiet and for the unfailing 12 . ; | « Fireproof—Modern—European—400 Rooms and N latest hotel improvements at very reason- 


comfort that its guests expect of it. 2 D * „ . — able rates. Tariff on Application 
424. ba ths— 83.00 per day and up. Wonderful sample 2 to Manager. 


George H. 8 — 8 : —— | rooms and one of the most popular Coffee Rooms 


and Dining Rooms in the City. The F mous 
Travertine Room contains a wonderful Estey 
: Pipe Organ. 

Once a Guest always a Guest’’—because you 
will feel at home at the Lincoln. 


Th Virgi | WM. R. SECKER, General Manager. 


Ohio, North West 1 Rush | He ote a Fr ‘an Re li in HOTEL MONTANA 


LUCERNE 
hicago gee | stn. DETROIT e. : 
EUROPEAN FIREPROOF dene. $1.25 to $2.50 A beautifully situated and well 


i One of Chicago's best located and ind Coudle. $2.00 to $8.00 uipped establishment 
Just off F ifth Avenue on 29th Street most comfortable resident and transient ry wate mate 7 — 8 equipp — 
100 Bedrooms 50 Bathrooms 


; 8 hotels. Near the Lake Shore Drive . Comfort and Servi 
K district. Ten minutes walk to shops . eee eee eme 


An Atmosphere of Comfort and Refinement and theatres. | 
SINGLE ROOMS, WITH BATH, $3.00 UPWARDS a ee: CALIFORNIA 


ROOM, WITH BATH, FOR TWO, | — ; — — — n — One of London's brightest & most 

$5.00 to $8.00 PER DAY The Glads fone „ vecherche Hotels. Home comforts & 

Send for Diagram Showing Fixed Room Prices. 6200 Kenwood Avenue | N E W H O ga E 8 R O S S 1 N chargen el Dora oan 9 
test tariff. 


JOHN F. GARRETY, Mgr. One of Chicago's Favorite South 
; Side resident and transient hotels, | LOS ANGELES, CAL. > | a 
under the same management as THE || | Poi’ Reduced Prices THe Curzon RESTAURANT 


VIRGINIA. , 4 a MEALS AND ROOMS is open to Non-residents 


| — Rates $2.00 and 4. „„ Dining Room Open to the Public 
IP ark Avenue tel „, we eae sak dere Coulee, vies SEATING CAPACITY 400—SECOND FLOOR . See 


— — wat . Club Breakfasts, 6:45 a. m. to 10 a, m.—250 to 750 : 
Park Avenue (4th) 32d and 33d Su. — — nee. Lunches, 11:80 a. m. to 2 r ao SSS 
! 129 ‘ n nner, 6 p. m. to 
Subway Station at the Door | g 8 9 Nette — Chicken Dinner, 5 p. 2. tt to 7:30 p. m.— 780 
NEW YORK | | SAE ee etroit s din RATES PER DAY—EUROPEAN PLAN: 
. — Een . eee TT det Bis Ha ia ingle 


Single Rooms $2.25 Per Day Upwards | eee reas H 8 vr 200 
| 4 4994 yee, . 2 ö 200 rooms, with private toilet 


Mira 5 222 rooms, with private bath „ 50.44.00 00-87. 
f Ar “Largest Popular Price Hotel on the Pacific C { 


ADVANTAGES iH} 9 a 
Close to amusement and shopping center. 1 | anaes SI eee TULLER — FIFTH AND MAIN STREETS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
es 1 i rie RCOMS 
music of highest order. Hi lem McE. Bowman — WITH BATH Z RRR QRQQNDWWwW 5 "—F"'°"F"o'*’”fw"":-F6.8,.0ww | 


GEORGE ©. BROWN, Proprietor. 1 President 
| Rates: $2.50 * Single 


management: BAR- Wi The traveler arriving at 
2. tand 0 Bt. Spar) Booklets ii Grand Central Terminal 50 up, Double 


* Hi can go directly to any one DIGNIFIED SERVICE 
| of the Sowman Hotels at HOME COMFORT 
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Tel. Address 
Comfortful 
air. 
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Hate! Cecil it | Washington | 


Fireproof. 6th Street, between B and O. 
In the center of town $4 Cc 

High Class Quiet | Reasonable Rates Z urzon Street, 
CHAS. T. DIX. Proprietor 7 - Piccadilly, London. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA , | Recently opened with modérn appoint- | 
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= ll] Pershing Square withost [il] || Cafe—Grill—Cafeteria || ice 
Hotel Osborn M We ee e | S : L 1 M. fle OF lel Pia. 150 Rooms, 60 Bathrooms, Suites 
New Rochelle, N. Y. | HOTEL COMMODORE |} t. Louis, O. 0 0 ie LN 8 1 2 ST ER N : — Mayfair 


| Geo. W. Sweency, V. F. | : sane 
2 eren Del, Monte Hotel f en ee | pecan 
1 . : James Woods, V. P. i} 5630 Delmar Ave., St. Louis Monte is the delight of the out- a rp N NORTONI A Two popular and well appointed 
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AND KITCHENETTE SERVICE door enthusiast. On Quaint Old | Temperance Hotels in 
Ray of Monterey and Pacific Ocean. aba CENTRAL 
MURRAY HILL HOTEL | Leit every day in the year over the pe eet tt LONDON 


I James Woods, V. P. i] 0 ] 1 two famous hamplon ship Courses . n Op ite the tish Mu 
W 0 Ham ton Hote Polo, Swimming, ‘Tennis, Trap-- — posite Bri Museum 
N E EN GLA N D | THE ANSONIA 1 soo oting, ‘Boating K* Horseback — 0 g | HACKERAY HOTEL 
; ing, to „ make s orn i 
— Is in the Riverside nN Hamilton & Maple Aves., St. Louis it — 8 — 1 — at ail 1 MES. A. 8. HOGUE, Manager Great at Russell Street London 
7 


| TUDOR ‘LODGE IN MAY 1 Sects EUROPEAN PLAN seasons ot the year, af if! ö 
* i i A high-class family and tourist hotel. Special 
| SW Edw, K. Tierser. v. ae Zo Residential Hotels of Refinement Write for foldet 1 attention to ladies traveling alone. 8 88 % British Museum. 
n me — Sor changing—the 0 f 
back from a N a Y 
** 2 Boulevard to the good SS 


~~ Management of Harry L. Weaver : Carl 8. Stanley, Manager Hl EEENENTE STREET. Near Washington 
ö Sheer — e : — fal — LFA Away from the nojse and dirt of the city and Ei. MONTE CAL: 0 Shirley H otels KINGSLEY HOTEL 


tful dinner—and — — close to Principia School. 
Breakfast as /6 per night 


Special Rates for April and May | 0 ° E. 
Now making reservations for the summer. 3 Detroit, Mich. E LODG at DENVER, COLORADO 10 * 1 attendance — ow 3 
26 SARATOGA, CALIF. 250 desirable rooms furnished to —— Addresses 


| aon N. Hotel Charlevoi i Kingsley Hotel, ‘‘Bookcratt, London’? 
n „ ote ar me Offers you the rest and seclusion to] suit you—-Conveniently. located. Thackeray Hotel, “Thackeray, London” 


12 HARRY T. KEENAN. be found in the beauty and quiet of , : 
CLENDENING || VMs) Socfosee i BS | stn, tt saat Sat] Maes eeu ere ht — 
AYES — $2.00 and up— assured every modern comfort at mod- 
1 ha gi — Fa Blvd. and Elizabeth, one erate cost. Large swimming tank in , SOU OUTHERN 
block above Grand Cireus Park | connection. $5.00 and up (including A. MORCK. Prop, GTON mares 
Homelike—Reasonable Rates meals). 5 IN N E W ORLEANS 
— Make Reservations Now. - f 
HOTEL KU PPER Send for Folder. OTEL oo ‘THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 
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het Heubiels Garage Garage bas de. | 2 KANSAS CITY, Mo. Spend Your Sammer Vacation at the „ 8 | 

. CANADA 2 — Hotel Vendome Abetdesa, Washington The St. Charles 
S per aliforn 1 rey AN HOMBLIK® HOTEL 

aise || (Te 3 — — Valley) Hotel West ( ou rt on 1 TIAL. ‘REQUIREMENTS ere ore 


% HOWE STREET yey: A an es ; ons of the Finest Moderate Priced Hotels in 
Vancouver Canada | Your Vacation ‘Tahoe Inn NI wee ee 


Convenient to Business Center and Theaters, | = = ee oe 
2 . re 
European Pla Let the Monitor's Hotel Pages e mamminin sours og the penth one Take any en Street Car at depot ‘HOTEL ADVERTISING | CHARUS 


Cafe in 3 b to G! c ap agate 
Rates: $1.50 Per Day and Up help you to plan a pleasant one aes TEGELER, aeg gp Minimum Space Acceptable 
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Russia to recognize all 
debts of the earlier gov- 
. pressure will be 
‘ed, this can only be obtained 
onceding to that country the 
the Japa have had in mind 
‘the time their troops were first 
tched to Siberia 
e of the Russian generals who has 
ied to retain the friendship of 
sides of the controversy is busily 
fed im an effort to establish a 
on government for 
or that part of the coun- 
i by the Japanese. He 
forestall what many think 
outcome of the trading at 
„ and his plan, as it has been 
cially stated, is to create a buffer 
8 . where the reactionary 
a happy hunting ground 
wer be at rest. It can be said 
‘while such a scheme may get the 
Wal of the Japanese, the Far 
rn Republic, with its infinite ca- 
ty for waiting, will not give its 
1 to any such arrangement. 
S Situation in-Retrospect 
> thoroug grasp the position 
fairs here it is advisable to view 
‘situation in retrospect. The Far 
in Republic has passed its first 
8 post, its constitution having been 
ited. In the past year, despite 
many obstacles thrown in its path, 
_Tepublic has made. reasonable 
ress. Judging by the peaceful 
‘that has prevailed in every part 
the republic beyond that section 
the control of the Japanese, it 
easonable to assume that the o- 
home of the invaders last year 
d have resulted in the establish- 
of complete order, and in the 
img of prosperity in so naturally 
eres was no disorder in the Far 
ern Republic at this time last 
. The constituent assembly was 
8810 “at Chita. There had been 
peral election, untrammeled, un- 
“with, and participated in 
all c electors with no restric- 
$ as to party or sect. Universal 
age was really in effect. The 
: adopted was not Com- 
None of the laws, based on 
titution, were sumptuary er 
Pmocratic: Discipline was well- 
| perféct. The Russians, accus- 
ied to discipline, had naturally and 
ily fallen back into the habit of 


‘all-Russian domain of the 
that condition prevails to- 
ise orders are given when 
by the servants of the peo- 
Hected direct or named by ballot 
u officials. They put into effect 
ws enacted by delegates to a 
lal assembly, ‘gated delegates 
7 named in what was per- 
only election of its kind ever 
the broad territory of Russia. 
im in Viadivostok, where the Jap- 
treated the population as a sub- 
and where the political 
entati of various nations 
heir official positions as a club 
which to attack the Bolsheviki 
ver possible, there was no dis- 
i m and around Grodekovo, a 
| on the Ussuri railroad—as the 
md of the Trans-Siberian is 
used as a concentration camp 
Profess io soldier remnants 
'Koltchak army, who were pre- 
rom by the Japa- 
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occasional foray. 


» of trains, in which 


‘| The Dairen 


refused to be drawn into conflict with 


while ostensibly seeking to come to 
some sort of an agreement with the 


[Far Eastern Republic, the Japanese, 


knowing that the troops of that coun- 
try had been demobilized, armed and 
dispatched several thousand of the 


service to attack the positions left un- 
defended by the men who had gone to 
work in industrial pursuits, chiefly on 
farms. This, like the Dairen confer- 
ence, was a move to convince the as- 
sembled diplomatists and warriors at 
Washington of the necessity of the 
| Japanese forces in so fractious a coun- 
try. As was generally expected, as 
soon as the peasants could be called 
back to arms, the mercenaries of their 
own land were quickly driven out. 

In the meantime, there had gone to 
Washington two delegations from Vla- 
divostok, one representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city, and the 
other appearing for the opera bouffé 
government created by the Japanese 
and nominally headed by the Merku- 
loff brothers. When these delegates 
got to America, much to the chagrin of 
the Japanese, they joined in the de- 
mand for the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation from Siberian soil. It 
was one thing for them to accept pro- 
tection, and continue a caste struggle 
against their countrymen in Siberia, 
but quite another to have the courage 
to face the world—knowing that the 
‘world knew the history of the Merku- 
loff enterprise—and condone the pres- 
ence of an army of aggression. Be- 
cause of this. defection, punishment 
has been put upon them and upon 
their brothers. 

When, under orders from their mas- 
ters, their soldiers were given arms, 
warm clothing, food and a little 
money, and sent to attack their own 
kind, they were escorted across the 
neutral zone established by the Jap- 
anese last year, with all the facilities 
of transport accessible to an army 
that holds for its use the bulk of the 
rolling stock available on a railroad, 
the property of a country under cap- 
ture and occupation. They were told 
how and when to attack, and were 
given the field notes collected by Jap- 
anese observers. Following direc- 
tions, they had no troudle in taking 
the undefended town of Habarovsk, 
and the Japanese publicity bureau 
gleefully repeated for world consump- 
tion the story kept in type to the ef- 
fect that the Chita Government, tiring 
of its attempt to maintain itself, would 
now go back to a merger with 
Mos¢ow. 

When the Russian troops had been 
beaten, and were in retreat, they were 
made aware of the displeasure of their 
former dackers—a displeasure in- 
curred because of the ingratitude of 
the men mentioned who were sent to 
Washington partly with Japanese 
money—and when they struck the 
neutral zone they were made to sur- 
render the rifles which had been 
given them. Aside from the armed 
conflict which culminated in an easy 
victory on the Habarovsk front, the 
same peaceful, orderly, businesslike 
conduct of the Far Eastern Republic 
goes on. No disorder anywhere ex- 
cept that which has been made to 
measure by the Japanese. : 


Reports of Observers 


Beginning with February of last year 
there has been a steady stream of 
American observers at the capital of 
the republic. A majority of these 
have been unofficial. A 1.umber—re- 
porters and business men—not satis- 
fied with what they saw at Chita, the 
seat of government—went into the 
country and talked to the peasants, 
and to the few workmen that were to 
be found. Everywhere they found 
order. They found precious few Com- 
munists. They found the peasants sol- 
idly behind the Chita Government, 
chiefly because 65 -per cent of the del- 
egates to the Assembly that estab- 
lished the country were from their own 
ranks. They found a general deter- 
mination not to permit the old ré- 
gime faction to resume the control 
of the affairs of public administration. 
Several of the observers who have 
been to Chita were officially represent- 
ing the State Department at Wash- 
ington. They, too, have been unani- 
mous in reporting the absence of any- 
thing that savored of Communism in 
the conduct of the affairs of the Chita 
Government. These were not hurried 
conclusions or snap judgments; they 
were the results of careful investiga- 
tion made because they had been as- 
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founded in 1853, the only lodge in 
Glossop, which took its name from the 
sixth Duke of Devonshire, who was 


ughout the whole of England 
are being made by Masonic 
to overcome the objection so 
uently made that it is the custom 


a | the meetings on licensed prem- 


Ale 


we months will witness 
developments in this direc- 


The Earl of Elgin, grand superin- 
and Kinross, says that 

eral depression in trade has 

felt and the number of 
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the Japanese or with their protégés. | 4 


Eastern Republic by the Government 
of the United States by some of the 
business interests, the favorable re- 
ports made observers, of 1 and 
unofficial, the lack of flightiness 
in the management of the country, its 
refusal to be stampeded by the weight 
of the Japanese army with its con- 
stant campaign of malign oppression, 
and the constant influx of business 
men, seeking concessions and com- 
mercial relations, give every indica- 
tion of growing strength. Even with 
the uncertainties of the future, the 
Far Eastern Republic is keeping un- 
ruffed, outwardly at least. 

Concessions are being granted only 
to bona fide investors. A new na- 
tional bank is being organized, a train 
de luxe is being operated over the 
main line of the trans-Siberian in its 
territory, a commercial delegation is 
busy in the United States, and its 
agencies in Harbin and Peking are se- 
curing increased recognition daily. 
British and American money is be- 
ing invested in its mines, the product 
of which in time will be greater than 
a dozen Klondikes. Gold, coal and 
iron mines will eventually lead the 
world’s production. Timber covering 
100,000,000 acres will supply the paper 
demand of future years. 

With no further place for the ad- 


venturers who have now outlived their |. 


usefulness, the Japanese are hard put 
to it to save their face, prior to the 
redemption of the promise made by 
Mr. Shidehara at Washington. To be 
sure, his promise had a string tied to 
it—the old claim about waiting for 
the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment—but, like the propaganda in 
Manchuria and the Korea story, that 
too has worn so thin that it can hardly 
be used for consumption in Japan. It 
has been said here that the Ambassa- 
dor must have been embarrassed when 
he had to use that as a part of his 
statement. It is not expected by the 
most sanguine that the Japanese will 
go out peacefully. 
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New York, April 12 
Special Correspondence 

T was like stepping for awhile into 
| a realm of practical idealism 
when a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor was greeted 
by Thomas Adams in the reception 
room of the City Club in New York 
City. It was but a few steps from 


bustling Forty-Fourth Street, but it 


FAMOUS SPANISH BANDIT 
SURROUNDED. BY STEEL RING. 


Raisuli, Mysterious Brigand Chief, Reported to Have 
Made Surrender Proposal to Officials 


TETUAN, Morocco, March 27 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—There is al- 
ways a certain mystery about Raisuli, 
the bandit, once the friend and in the 
pay of Spain, then its enemy and leader 
of the rebels, and nowthe fugitive upon 
whom the Spanish forces have been 
closing in for some time past and have 
surrounded at his home at Tazarut. 
The mystery has had the appearance 
lately of being somewhat intensified 
owing to a delay in the expected cap- 
ture or surrender of the old chieftain, 
and to certain stories that have been 
circulated through foreign sources, 
chiefly French. Authoritative expla- 
nations may here be given, and some 
strange maneuvers disclosed. 

Whatever be his situation, Raisuli, 
with his cunning and shrewd valua- 
tion of political circumstances is al- 
ways interesting. He either fights or 
temporizes, and he does both well. 
For a year or so he has been tempo- 
rizing, and very closely watching the 
political barometer in Madrid. Some 
of his best work in the postponement 
of discomfort Has been accomplished 
in this period, and it is admitted that, 
while his temerity is great, he has, in 
spite of all past experience, come 
near to fooling the Spaniards yet 
again. This fact must be held suffi- 
cient to explain why, in face of for- 
eign rumors of a ‘somewhat absurd 
character, there has been an absence 
of official Spanish explanations. 


Center of Ring of Steel 


About the middle of last year, when 
the Spanish forces were closing in on 
the former brigand, who had but a 
remnant of his old following about 
him, there were rumors he had es- 
caped to Tangier or some other place, 
and that certain negotiations were be- 
ing conducted. As a matter df fact 
Raisuli had not escaped and could 
not do so, for there was a ring of 
steel around him; but he put forward 
terms on which he professed to be 
willing to surrender and help the 
Spaniards (who have had too much 
experience of his “assistance” in the 
past), which terms, after slight con- 
sideration, were rejected. After some 
relaxation, due to the important oper- 
ations at Melilla, General Berenguer 
had once again tightened his military 
ring round Raisuli at Tazarut, and 
some two months ago it was said offi- 
cially in Madrid that he could be 
brought to bay at almost any time. 
About this time Raisuli appealed for 
“negotiations,” and it is believed 


to say. In the forefront of his pro- 
posals was always an item for the 
establishment of himself in a position 
of authority and the restoration of 
his property which Spain officially, by 
proclamation, confiscated some three 
or four years ago. 7 : 

Like a good diplomatist, whose at- 
titude changes according to favorable 
or unfavorable circumstances, Rai- 
suli, watching) the trend of political 
feeling in Madrid, has noticed the dis- 
position to question the value of the 
Spanish occupation of Morocco and to 


drawal has increased, and conse- 
quently his terms for surrender have 
stiffened. This. might be important 
if the Spaniards were devoting any at- 
tention to such terms, whether stiff or 
otherwise, but they are not. : 

Raisuli has been making offers, ac- 
cording to the aforesaid reports, 


Spanish prejudice. It has been 


roneously stated that Spain has again 


Spain gave a hearing to what he had 


advocate a. large measure of with- 


er- 
ane 


offered him an official position with 
residence at either Larache or Arzila. 
On the other hand it is announced 
with much more likelihood of correct- 
ness, that he asks for recognized dom- | 
ination of all the tribes comprised 
within a quadrilateral of territory cor- 
ner-pointed at Ceuta, Tetuan, Arzila 
and Alcazar. He would refuse to re- 
side at Larache or Arzila or anywhere 
else where he might be seized by the 
Spaniards. 
Insists on Access to Sea 


He is said in these reported terms 
to demand residence at Jebel, to be 
afforded means for the safeguarding 
of his personal independence, and to 
be given free access for himself and 
his people to the sea. The latter is 
a most important eonsideration to 
Raisuli in respect to supplies. An- 
other version is that while Raisuli 
himself insists upon residence in a 
mountain fastness he stipulates that 
at Arzila, that all his property shall 
be restored; and that the. arrears of 
salary owing to him when he last 
broke with Spain shall be paid up. 

This latter is a truly Raisulian 
touch. Spain, during the weak pe- 
riod when she felt it would be better 
to émploy Raisuli as a servant than 
fight against him, was paying him a 
very large salary, while at the same 
time he was in the barely secret pay 
of the Germans and was engaged in 
machinations against the Spanish, 
who, on realizing the way they were 
being deceived, abruptly broke off re- 
lations and did not trouble to pay up 
the three months’ 
owing to the brigand, who in his dis- 
appointment announced that unless 
it were remitted by a certain date 
he would “declare war” against Spain. 
The sum is considerable. It has never 
been paid and, in all probability, 
never will be. 

The foregoing represents the ideas 
and hopes of Raisuli, fortified by his 
perusals of some Madrid newspapers 
and the occasional outcry of a deputy 
in the Chamber. It needs two or more 
parties to make “negotiations,” and 
Spain has not yet negotiated upon 
such a basis. There appears to be no 
sufficient reason why she should. 
Raisuli, being inside the Spanish ring, 
might have been seized had not Gen- 
eral Berenguer desired to terminate 
this episode-with the least possible in- 
jury to Moorish sentiment; for Raisuli, 
after all, claims and is believed by his 
followers to be descended from the 
Prophet. Spain has intimated to him 
that his submission must be uncon- 
ditional, with complete delivery of the 


whole of the arms possessed by his a 


followers. For these reasons there 
has been some delay in Spanish action; 
but in the meantime Raisuli in his 
residence at Tazarut has been pep- 
pered frequently by bombs from Span- 
ish airplanes. 

A significant event has just. taken 
place. The brigand has had in his 
possession for a long time, as prison- 
ers for whom ransom was asked, El 
Selaui, an eminent Moorish magis- 
trate of Tetuan, and the, daughter of 
Mohamed Torres. These have. been 
released by Raisuli without any ran- 
som, and they have returned to Te- 
tuan. This is obviously a moye on the 
part of Raisuli to gain sympathy. 

Whether any arrangement“ will 
ever be made with this remarkable 
man remains to be seen. Spanish pol- 
itics in regard to Morocco quickly 
change, but at the moment there is 
no disposition to consent to any ar- 
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. Photograph by Elliot & Fry, London 
Adams 


seemed a different world while Mr. 
Adams earnestly expatiated on the 
possibilities’ that abound in every 
American community of converting un- 
lovely spots into places of beauty. 

Mr. Adams, who for the last 24 
years has been intimately identified 
with the land and housing question in 
Great Britain and Canada, and is a 
recognized authority on two continents 
on the subject of town planning, land 
development and allied problems, has 
just returned to New York from Can- 
ada in the interest of his profession. 
He has been in America at various 
times and is conyersant with city and 
town neesds from Maine to California, 
and throughout Canada. 

To the representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Mr. Adams ob- 
served that “American cities have just 
been allowed to grow in their own way 
without any thoughtful direction as to 
plan.” Industrial importance had, in 
many communities, taken precedence 
over all else, the result being un- 
sightly factory buildings interspersed 
with “dwellings, churches and other 
structures wholly out of keeping with 
a city-planning scheme. 


beni e County 

“One of the most attractive sections 
in this country is Westchester County 
in New York,” said Mr. Adams. “That 


lovely county, situated immediately ad- 
jacent to New York City, can show the 
world that town and country are one 
in the ideal development of any com- 
munity. There must be some relation 
between industrial and agricultural 
progress, otherwise Westchester will 
merely remain a dormitory for the 
American metropolis. The combination 
of town and country is worked: out 
naturally in parts of - Westchester 
County. During my recent visit to 
White Plains, in that county, I was 
shown about in a way that allowed me 
to obtain a good general idea of the 
needs, and was particularly gratified 
to note that the industrial activities of 
Westchester are mainly confined to 
Yonkers, on the Hudson River, or the 
western line, and Port Chester on Long 
Island Sound, or the eastern line of the 
county. By holding the factories to 
those two places and giving over the 
entire balance of the county to com- 
munity planning, adequate city and 
town park systems and agricultural 


| setts capital. 


report. During the current year this 


sentiment left despite its commercial 


a 


ment manufacturers to handle. 


be 
America in order- to insure future 
progress in town and country plan- 
ning. 


New York City and Sentiment 
„New York City has quite a bit of 


advancement. The preservation of 
old Trinity Church and its yard at 
the head of Wall Street, St. Paul's 
Church and grounds on Broadway, 
Central Park in the heart of the city 
and other historic spots and public 
breathing areas is. commendable. The 
same applies to Boston as regards its 
famous Common, Public Garden and 
historic edifices and spaces in the 
midst of commercial bustle. Boston s 
suburbs are of rare beauty and I see 
much that can be done in town plan- 
ning in the vicinity of the Massachu- 
One of the loveliest 2 in the 
United States is Santa rbara, * 
where the opportunities for further 
peautifying by means of city planning 
are without limit. Other California 
Fresno and Sacramento, interior 
places in Northern California.” 

Mr. Adams is the author of several 
books and pamphlets on the subject of 
town and rural planning, including his 
latest work on “Rural Planning and 
Development,“ which is being used as 
a textbook in several universities, 
although published as a government 


city planning expert from England is 
devoting part of his time to a re- 
sumption of his professional practice 
in his home country, and has ac- 
cepted invitations for special work in 
America. The latter activities, will in- 
clude a séries of lectures for the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
service_as a member of the visiting 
committee of the School of Landscape 
Architecture of Harvard University, 


work in the interests of city planning 
American City Bureau of New York. 


CANADA PREPARES 
TO COMB-OWN WOOL 


TORONTO, April 14 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Definite steps were taken 
toward the es ishment of the first 
wool-combing mill in Canada, when 
two Toronto business men, Messrs. A. 
E. Rea and A. E. Prack left for England 
in connection with the purchase of the 
necessary. machinery for the new plant 
in Toronto. 

Until recently most of Canada’s wool 
was sent to the United States. The new 


trade, the result being that the woolen 
industry of Canada has been affected. 
The promoters intend to take raw wool 
from the farmers, clean and comb it 
ready for the Canadian woolen Loni 
should result in the reduction of prices 
the farmer ‘will receive for the raw 
material. 

The capacity of the plant will be 
about 3,500,000 pounds yearly, confined 
to-combed wool or “tops” only. Last 
year the Province of Ontario produced 


about 6,000,000 pounds of wool from 
sheep and lambs, 


London's Exclusive 80 Club 
Admits Women’ as Members 


Suffrage Era Brings Relaxation of Rules, and Three 


LONDON, March 29 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The famous “’80 Club” 
(of which Mr. Asquith is president), 
formed in the year 1880, to. forward 
Liberal interests in Parliament and in 
the country, has found itself obliged 
to relax its rules and to admit women. 
The club has, since its inception, 
spoken for the Liberty Party.. It had 
among its original members Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Lord Hartington, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
many others, whose names are, or 
were, household words among Liber- 


Is. : 

Qualification for membership was a 
willingness and capacity to work in 
furtherance of Liberal interests when 
called upon. From every member, a 
certain amount of voluntary work 
could be claimed; it generally con- 
sisted of addressing meetings — or 
working in dye- elections, railway 
fares, if the distance was exception“ 
ally long, being defrayed occasionally 
on demand from club funds. 

The Club has been somewhat tardy 
in admitting women to membership. 
At present, re are only three rep- 
resentatives of the sex, and they are 
upon the committee. Miss Ruth Viv- 
ian. Phillips, a daughter of Mr. 
Asquith's well-known private secre- 
tary, is perhaps the best known be- 
cause of her father’s name. She has 
done little political work yet, but may 
be supposed to be in close touch, 
through her father, with the leaders 


rangement whatsoever. | 


ot the party. The other ladies—Miss 
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Feminine Liberal Party Aides Are Enrolled 


Bliss and Miss Griffith—have still 
their spurs to win in the political 
arena. 

In the days of the women’s suffrage 
movement the majority of the mem- 
bers of the club looked with a cold 
eye upon women’s claims to political 
equality, Mr. Asquith at that time 
being an avowed opponent of their 
aims. Doubtless, owing to the inevit- 
able, he has agreed to their inclusion 
in the close preserves of this some- 
what aristocratic (in spite of its lib- 
eralism) and exclusive club. 

The phenomenal success of the 
“1920 Club,” which has for its object 
support of the Liberal Wing of the 
Coalition, may have spurred its elder 
brother to acticity. The 1920 Club has 
women among its members on equal 
terms with men. Mrs. Lloyd George, 
Miss Megan Lloyd George, Lady Mond, 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Winston Church- 
ill, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, Miss May 
Grant (candidate for East Leeds) and 
many other leading women are al- 
ready members. 

Miss Mond, still in her early 
twenties, the daughter of the Minister 
for Health, made her debut at one 
of the club dinners in honor of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at which she de- 
livered a charming speech in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to the guest of 
the evening. 

Parties of both men and women 
workers have gone down from the 
club to the various bye-elections, and 
a great measure of the success of the 


cities that attract me are San José, | vun 
| Wheelbase exceed 10ft 6in.1 


and lectures and other stimulating}. 
and zoning under the auspices of the | 


tariff there has diminished the export 


respondence)—-British motorists de- 
diring to take their cars across to the 


| Continent for touring will be gratified 


to learn that both the Automobile As- 
sociation and the Royal Automobile 
Club have decided to accept from their 
members a cash deposit of £100 and a 
banker’s guarantee for the balance of 
the duty payable to foreign customs 
authorities, in lieu of a cash deposit 
of 59 per cent of the value of the car, 
formerly de 

Prior to last year, motorists’ organ- 
izations had accepted a banker’s guar- 
antee in lieu of the cash deposit re- 
quired to meet the demands of for- 
eign customs, as regards their mem- 
bers’ cars, but the system caused so 
much trouble and involved such heavy 
expense it was withdrawn in favor of 
a full cash deposit in the early months 
of 1921. Experience has proven, how- 
ever, deposit of sums up to £1000, 
during an extended tour abroad, has 
acted as a deterrent to foreign touring 


much criticism. 

rangement recently put into effect will 
lessen objections, and remove one of 
the obstacles to continental touring. 


The new rates between Dover- 
Calais and Folkstone-Boulogne are: 


Wheelbase not ex 6ft. sin. 3 
9 
91 


ALL OPEN 
WITH DETA 
an 


Wheelbase not ex 6ft. 
Wheelbase not ex sft. 


The new rates for vhether 
open or closed, via New Haven-Diepp 
are: 3 


rganizations as regards 
customs deposits, will stimulate con- 
tinental motor touring the coming’ 
summer. 


disrepute. They reassert. 

motor vehicles on a horse-power 

is unfair in that it fails to take into 
account use made of roads, and they 
recommend taxation of motor fuel as 
the most, if not the only, equitable 
method of adjusting the tax in pro- 
portion to weight, power and use. 

Even under the present form of tax- 
ation, the committee 
vinced many of the 
irregularities could easily 
died. In view of the fact the revenue 
from the motor tax in 1921 exceeded 
the estimate, they suggest a 25 per 
cent reduction on privately owned 
cars, an allowance of 25 per cent on 
cars with engines built prior to 1913, 
a rebate of 20 per cent in the case of 
second cars, and of 30 per cent for 
third or other additional cars, regis- 
tered by private owners. The eémmit- 
tee is satisfied these and simi 
cessions would have a in 3 
effect upon the motor industry. #4 

By means of a questionnaire, = 
motoring organization is  bellectiag 
from motorists data as to mil 
rate of taxation, and petro] ¢on 
tion during the year 1921. 
no doubt this information will reveal 
some extraordinary high rates of tax- 
ation per mile run on cars, which do 
no appreciable damage to the ioads. 
In France, small cars of 1100 c. e., and 
under, pay only 100 francs per minute. 

Reports indicate that, even under 
present disabilities, there are signs 
of a revival in the motor industry. 
Motor firms report receipts of orders 
in greater quantities than at any time 
since August, 1921. 

Statistics recently issued reveal that 
French small car design does not 
favor the air-cooled engine to any- 
thing like the extent it has found 
favor in England. The French tend- 
ency is all toward the miniature four 
cylinder, water cooled engine. Light 
cars follow the general lines of 
higher-powered models except that 
differentials are seldom fitted. Wire 
wheels, elliptic springs, and three- 
speed gears are the present fashion. 

At Brooklands track recently, speed 
records for class A cars (exceeding 
1500 c. c. but not exceeding 1639 c. c.) 
were set for the following times and 
distances: 

Two hours—i53 miles 340 yards, at a 
speed of 76.59 miles per hour. . 

Three Jours—-225. miles 1478 yards, at a 
speed of 75.28 miles per hour. 


Four h 02 miles 1667 yards, at a 
speed of t miles per hour. 


Five hours—376 miles 1197 yards, at a 
speed of 75.34 miles per hour: , 
One hundred and fifty miles at a speed 
of 76.54 miles per hour. b 
2 hundred miles at a speed of 75.60 
m — ob i ’ 
* miles at a speed of 75.72 
miles per hour. 


Three h 
In addition to thes. , several 
existing records from 200 to 600 kitometers 


party at Wolverhampton and Wey- 
bridge is ascribed to their efforts 
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“to =: Her Rural Million | 


J bese ter iste wins onto 
the illiteracy of the masses of her 


before the group of men and 
1 who are laying the plans and 
 @riving through the accomplishments 
¢ es * ich the —— task is to be 


4 3 Mexico has a ulation of some- 
ay less than 75,000,000, of which 
mt 6,000,000 are Indians, indi- 

de raza pura, and about 8,000,- 

are Criollas or half-breeds. Of 
latter at least half are living 

— ot culture as primitive as 

—— and perhaps even more 

So that of her 15,000,000 


which it is used in the 

could be applied. 

Immense bat Gallant 
she has back of her a 
a social tradition that 
task of her new educators 
immense, though it invests it 
a * of chivalry that 
doubly gallant. Under the 
pet conquerors and under the 
eecraer that till lately were their 
lords the children of Moctezuma and 
‘the mass of their Criollo offspring 
been humbled to the dust, have 
ground down to a state of misery 
: servility probably unsurpassed in 
= ristian world. So deep in the 
: tre are they that the fruits of the 
; ‘revolution and the new brotherhood 
preached must be utterly lost to 
unless someone first reaches 
hand and draws them from the 
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that is what the newly created 
de Educacion has set itself 
its head stands Sefior don 

„ a Man of social 
wide that 1 —4 —— 
years of peace, it e 
knowledge and the awakening 
consciousness to every corner 
blic. The condition of the 
in the towns and cities, which 
through the troubled years of 1 
revolution has been so deplorable, is 
‘rapidly bettering itself under the 
energetic directio 


n of the Depart- 
_ amento Escolar. 
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4 g The illiteracy among 
55 the working people of the cities is be- 


* 3 way before the advance 
the night schools and the individual 


* s of the — of men, women 
| — children whom the Secretaria has 
5 0 ed into a veritable crusade for 
.*. the of their own unlettered 
_ servants, neighbors and playmates. 
‘ae —— Department is sending 
J of books that are to form 
nuclei in the towns, the Spanish- 
villages and the factory cen- 

of the country. And recently a 

| Departamento de Cultura Indigena has 
formed to bring the torch of 
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Campesinos or Spanish speaking 
country people, whose economic and 
social condition is in some respects 
even more deplorable. 


Dreamer and Doer 
The head of the new department, 


of action, has entered on his cam- 
paign with enthusiasm and much 
thought. With regard to his plan for 
the Indians, his first step has been the 
‘appointment. of 100 misioneros, or 
pioneer teachers, selected from among 
the best the Secretaria holds. Some of 
them have already been dispatched to 
their new field in the states of Oaxaca, 
Puebla, Vera Cruz and Michoacan to 
make those preliminary surveys that 
are the indispensable foundation of all 
intelligent social action. On the basis 
of the data they have submitted, the 
following provisional plan of action 
has been worked out: 

Each misionero is to make his home 
in the center of the group of Indian 
settlements which he is to take under 
his charge. As rapidly as possible he 
is to learn the language of his group, 
but in the meantime he is to begin the 
training in Spanish of a class of young 
indigenes, one or more from each of 
the settlements, whom, in the shortest 
time possible, he is to send back to 
their communities, the first masters 
of their first schools. 


The Radiments First 


During their period of preparation 
the young men are to live in daily 
contact with the misionero, learning 
from him not only the theories, but the 
practice of cleanliness, morality and 
good citizenship. There is to be no 
attempt in these first training schools 
at an education in any sense com- 
plete. The mistonero is to keep in 
mind the urgent need of the surround- 


ing settlements for teachers for their 


children, and as soon as his pupils 
are sufficiently grounded in the three 
R’s and in those personal habits and 
modes of conduct which will make 
them proper models for their future 
charges they are to be set to work. 
The great aim of the Departmento de 
Cultura Indigena.is simply to break 
up the illiteracy of the people, to 
throw open to them the world of 
knowledge and delight contained in 
books. More intensive education, in 
the academic sense of the word, will 
have to wait till this great object is 
achieved. 

But there is much of a popular na- 
ture that the misionero is to do for 
the people of his group. At least once 
a week he is to hold conferencias or 
talks on history and good citizenship, 
developing his themes as far as pos- 
sible around the lives of the national 
heroes, especially those whom the 
indigenes can claim as their own. The 
talks on good citizenship are to in- 
clude the duties of personal and com- 
munity sanitation, stressing especial- 
ly the bath and the toothbrush and 


proxress to — Indians and to the 


arousing the villagers to the need of 


Sefior Lauro J. Caloca, poet and man 


better houses and purer surroundings. | 
He is moreover to encourage the 
gathering of the people to sing their 
native songs. 

As early as possible the misionero 
is to get in touch with the represent- 
ative of the Department of Agricul- 
ture assigned to his section of the 
country and with his ald to make a 
study of the conditions of climate and 
soil under which the people must 
work and what adaptations of their 
practice and mode of life would bring 
them into best accord with these con- 
ditions. He is to sol from the lo- 
cal authorities a piece of ground for 
an experiment station through which 
to interest the Indians in those more 
progressive methods of cultivation to 
which it is hoped the studies will lead. 
The other native industries such as 
pottery and basket markets, the 


Senor Don Lauro J. Coloca, Director of Education of Indians 
of Mexico 


portation, the level of wages, all the 
major problems of life of the district 
the misionero is to study, sending in 
quarterly reports to the Departamento 
who for the encouragement and 
greater enlightenment of the indigenes 
hopes to establish permanent exhib- 
its of native life and work. 

The campaigns among the campes- 


inos is to follow much the same lines; 


with the expectation, of course, that 
among them it will progress more 
rapidly. One of its primary objects 
will be to keep the campesino in the 
country, instead of permitting him as 
now to drift to the city where in his 
‘ignorance and helplessness he not 
only sinks into even greater misery 
than before but where he becomes 
@ menace and a downdrag to the more 
enlightened workmen who are striv- 


means of communication and trans- 
} 


ing by all proper means to improve 
U 


the condition of their class. 


The Observatory 


ITH ‘both political parties 
deeming the matter worthy of 
platform consideration and 
the state federation of agricul- 

- associations aroused ‘to the 

of making an investigation on 

r own initiative, the chances seem 

be excellent that definite steps will 
80 taken to improve the rural 


be done can hardly be 


„ a8 in most states 

and widely scattered 

rural school is the 
„ link in the educational chain. 

t 1 * oe refutation of the theory 


and to offer a working basis for re- 
form. It is suggested that the divi- 
sion of schools into grades be no 
longer delayed anywhere. The nolicy, 
still operative in many communities, 
of having children of all ages and all 
grades in one room is held to be det- 
rimental to the best interests of edu- 
cation. In other words it is time for 
the one-room school to go. The other 
proposal concerns teachers, rather 
than methods or pupils. It is re- 
‘garded “of utmost importance” that 
there be an immediate and percepti- 
ble improvement in the Hving and 
social conditions available for the 
teacher in the scattered rural dis- 
tricts. Here again the co-operation of 
the state educational authorities is 
enlisted and the belief is expressed 
that “this problem alone, if properly 
adjusted, would eliminate much of the | 
difficulty of g the best teachers 
to work in the small, isolated school 
districts.” 


The high cost of education is a 
phrase which now carries a special 
meaning for the people of Montreal, 
the board of education having just de- 
cided to put into effect a sharp in- 
crease in the tuition fees charged in 
the three Protestant high schools of 
the city. Beginning with the spring 
term all pupils, except those fortunate 
enough to win and able to hold 
scholarships, will be‘taxed $2 a month 


during freshman year and $5, $5.50 


much as they would be charged 


and $6 a month during the other three 
ears. 8 new rates apply to the 
e Commercial and the 
schools. Further- 
more, parents who live in suburban 
towns but prefer to send their chil- 
dren to the Montreal high schools, 
will find that they have to pay well 
for the privilege. Sons and daughters 
of non-residents will be charged from 
$9 to $12 a month or practically _ 
they were students of McGill Uni- 
versity. 

One result of this increase in tuition 
will certainly be a keener competition 
for 3 scholarships now annually 

to pupils of ability. Antici- 
just such a pene ge the board, 
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lish lectures 


fculty encountered in finding remun- 
erative work. 


The curious relation that exists be- 
tween hard times and large enroll- 
ments in colleges and schools is il- 
lustrated in a report which now fol- 
lows an extended investigation made 
by the University of Iowa. In four 
noted periods of economic stress, 
1872-75, 1892-95, 1905-08 and 1920 on, 
the registration of the university rose 
rapidly. In fact, it rose so rapidly 
and so steadily that the university 
feels justified in concluding that de- 


during school season—now. then, let 


| their children away from home during 


of interest, keeping the children to- 


| 


| fied nights, as they have been accus- 


| places, but parents everywhere should 


Plan Felt to Be 3 to| b 


Many Educational Problems 


be gchodle have absorbed the dl I 


rection of the child’s care, 
training, mode of: thought, aye, even 
the kind of: parents he should have 


them finish the job and not shirk it. 
during’ vacation,“ says a man whose 
children have been going through 
scho6! and college. 

“It will cost the state still more 
money, but it is worth while. 

“If parents want to take or send 


vacation, then it is their job to ook 
after them, but, after all, the per cent 
of such is small, the great bulk of the 
children stay in their home towns, and 
for those children the school should 
do som 

“I would have a few teachers or 
substitutes remain in each school; so 
that the youngsters could have an hour 
or so in the morning to brush up on 
some subject or other, and not have 
an absolute lapse of months from all 
studies. Then there should be a suf- 
ficient number of playground teachers 
not merely to watch or supervise the 
grounds, but intelligently to direct and 
devise gaines, contests, the keeping of 
those children busy with amusements, 
visits to zoos, parks, factories, points 


gether, engaged in mind and body, and 
send them home wholesomely satis- 


tomed to, during school season. 
“This is being undertaken in some 


think this over. It may not seep in 
this year, but they'll come to it, and 
the school boards might as well be 
prep for it sooner or later. They 
have undertaken a task; they cannot 
half do it or shirk any part of it. 

To put it flatly, I think that there's 
altogether too much vacation in sum- 
mer and too much school in winter. 
During the winter the school just 
about runs the child's life, it directs 
the latter’s every move, all its associ- 
ations. are of the school, the school 
even controls the home handling of 
the youngster, to the ent that par- 
ents generally have icated all 
authority. Whatever the teacher says, 
goes. The child boards at home and 
is clothed by the parents and that 
about spells the latter’s jurisdiction. 
Then, suddenly, in the early summer, 
the child is given back into the par- 
ents’ hands; vacation time is on. The 
parents have scant idea what to do. 
What they do do is generally criti- 
cized by the child as not conforming 
with school ways and therefore it 
must be wrong; the parents are out 
of practice, anyway, so long relieved 
of anything to say in the management 
of their offspring. 

“The result is the child runs wild. 
Often he lives in an apartment so 
there is no place to play in, an 7. 


TOPEKA, Kas. eee 
ence)—Negro children have greater 
taste for music than do the children of 
white parents in Topeka. This was 
shown in the final concert of the 
music memory contest. recently held 
in the Topeka schools. Three schools 
attended entirely by Negroes won the 
three first places in the contest, and 
a school of nearly all white children 


won fourth place. 

Throughout the winter the music 
supervisors in the public schools have 
been the children short con- 
icerts of selections from the best com- 
posers of the world. After giving the 
children the regular music lessons the 
teacher would provide a phonograph 
or an instrumental or vocal number. 

With some regularity during the 
winter there have been concerts ar- 
ranged by local musicians at which 
the selections for the contest 
were played dy different people on 
different instruments, As types of 
the selections in the contest it might 
be‘ noted that Handel, Beethoven 
Saint-Saéns, 8 and Mendel — 
were some of the composers whose 
ts — played prominent parts in the 


rr the final concert all the 20. num- 
bers were played and the teams of 
the different schools then reported 
from memory the name of the selec- 
tion and the composer. There had 
been elimination contests in the 
schools until the five who won in each 
school were selected as the team from 
that school. 

The purpose of the contest was to 
create a greater interest in good music 
among the children. It was felt that 
doing this would create an increased 
interest in music among their parents 
also. Both ends were accomplished, 
as the fathers and mothers did take 
a great deal of interest in the contest 
and there has been a vast improve- 
ment in the attendance at every mu- 
sical entertainment offered in the city 
during’ the winter. 

The Fact that the Negro schools won 
the first three places in the contest 
was not a surprise to those who had 
studied the musical tastes and train- 
ing ot the people of the city. The 
result of the concert demonstrated 
that the musical training ot the white 


lected, while the contest afforded the 
Negroes an opportunity to improve 
their natural musical inclinations 


therefore the street is his play- 


more rapidly. 


children generally had been sadly neg- 


world invariably forces the college 
attendance curve upward. 


More than a thousand Canadian 
teachers, most of them from Toronto 
and other Ontario cities and towns, 
are spending this vacation week in the 
United States. Following the practice 
Aich has long been a favorite with 
the graduating classes of high schools, 


pression in the business and industrial | 


they are visiting Washington, where 
they have seen Congress in session. 
On their way home they will stop at 
Philadelphia and New York. 


Unable to find seats for all children 
in the regular school buildings, the 
Wilmington, Del., Board of Education 
has accepted the offer of two floors of 
one of the city’s skyscrapers. As a 
result, more than half the pupils of 
the high school, Which has an enroll- 
ment of 2000 and accommodations for 
only 1000, will be housed in an office 
building. 


Use of Drama in Schools 
N 0 f E ngland and Wales 


LONDON, England (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-Among the modern pro- 
gressive movements in British schools 
perhaps none is more promising than 
that connected with the introduction 
of the drama into education. 

Authoritative recognition has been 
given to the movement by the report 
of the Committee on the Teaching of 
English in England. As soon as chil- 
dren are old enough, it says, they 
should attempt to dramatize familiar 
ballads, stories or fairy tales, or fa- 
mous historical incidents; and schools 
in districts where a genuine dialect 
survives should make use of any tra- 
ditional fragments of old folk plays. 
It is recommended that the reading 
and acting of plays should be encour- 
aged in schools of all types and in 
training colleges. Further, the uni- 
versities are invited to consider the 
possibility of granting a diploma in 
dramatic art, similar to the diploma 
in the humanities, to students who 
have followed an approved course; 
and they are recommended to follow 

example of Liverpool and estab- 
hips and chairs in con- 
oe with the art and literature of 


theater. 
Two methods 1 the 


Otomi "Indians, Near n Stale. of Mexico, > Amon W hom a Misionero | Will Shortly Begin W ork 


— plan is the study of dra- 
matic works by reading and observa- 
tion; the second, or practical method, 
is that in which the pupils themselves 
become the actors. 

At Birmingham a Shakespeare es- 
Say competition was instituted, the 
conditons being, briefly, that the es- 
say should concern any play or plays 
of Shakespeare performed in the sea- 
son's repertory. Over 400 essays were 
received from primary and secondary 
schools, mostly showing that the lib- 
eral range of choice was much appre- 
ciated, and, on the whole, the criti- 
cisms manifested intelligence and 
discrimination. 

A novel variation of this plan is 
that adopted by the Middlesex Educa- 
tion Committee last year.. Instead of 
the children visiting the theater the 
actors came to the schools. Dramatic 
recitals from Shakespeare were given 
by Mr. Hubert Carter and Mr. Shayle 
Gardner. This experiment was found 
to be stimulating to the pupils in their 
literary studies, and to give reality 
and fullness to their understanding 
of Shakespeare. 

Many successful experiments have 
deen conducted in actual dramatiza- 
tion by school children. Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, late chief inspector of 
schools in England and Wales, has 
conferred fame upon thé case of the 
village school mistress in the south of 
England whom he styled “BDgeria.” 
Dramatization was the method by 
which in her school a large part of 
the curriculum was taught, and her 
example has spread to all parts of the 
country. 

The acting of plays has long deen 
practiced in secondary schools, but in 
the elementary schools conditions are 
hostile. Some successful efforts have, 

direction. 


‘however, been made in this 


— 


The Oden Day” 


HE suggestion has been made by 

a member of the London educa- 

tion authority (Mr. Harris) that 

one day in the year should be fixed on 
which all London County Couneil 
schools should be thrown open to the 
ratepayers, so that they/may have an 
opportunity of seeing and appreciat- 
ing the character of the work done-by 
the teachers and pupils. This pro- 
posal has caused attention: to be 
drawn to the general question of the 
“open day’—as it is and as it might 
be. The custom has long existed in 
certain localities of inviting parents 
to visit the schools has usually 
been much appreciated. The practice 
has formed a link between teacher and | 
parent, and is found helpful to both 
in their dealings with the child. i 
The difficulties of the teachers’ task 
are more fully understood by the 
parents, and it is rare for chem to 
leave the school without expressing 
their admiration for the work that is 
being done. It is extremely unlikely, 
however, that the proposal to open the 


schools to all ratepayers on a particu- 


lar day in the year would have the 
desired effect. The influx of a large 
number of strangers would upset en- 
tirely the organization of the school 
and np real work would be possible 
on the part of the children. The im- 
pression left upon the visitors would 
thus be a false one and would not be 
such as to popularize the education 
service among the ratepayers. The 
best method of preserving the ordinary 
routine of the school and at the same 


: nnn and interested 


friends to see the work of education 
in actual progress is that by which 
only one form or class at a time is 
on view: Overcrowding on the part of 
the visitors is in this way avoided, and 
the excitement and disturbance inci- 
dent to the “open day” is confined to 
only a small section of the school. 


Michigan Plans Broader 
Culture for E ngineers 


_ Special Correspondence 
ANN ARBOR, Mich.—First steps 
toward making engineering a profes- 
sion, to the study of which only stu- 
dents with preliminary. collegiate 
training will be admitted, have 
taken at the University of Michigan. 
At a recent meeting of the board 
of regents of the University of Mich- 
igan the courses in engineering were 
of 


made five years in length, 


instead 
four, as in the past, but for the pres- 


|The “Highest School 


| for Women’ in Greece 


Its Opening a Further Step in 
Educa i I E lity 
ATHENS, Greece, (Special Corre- 


spondence)—A further step in women's 
education has been taken in Greece by 


‘the founding of “The Highest School 


for Women,” which has recently been - 
opened in Athens. The aim of this 
schoo] is, as its founders state, “to 
give historical, social and philosophi- 
cal education to such women as wish 
to grasp fully; and to help develop, 
the civilization of today, and to take 
active part in the progressive move- 
ments of our era.” j 

A point to note is that not only is 
higher education provided for women 
but woman is here definitely recog- 
nized as a social factor. 

Up to 1821, the year of the Greek 
liberation from Turkey, woman in 
Greece was a slave of society. This 
was not surprising as the men also 
were under the Turkish yoke, but 
after a 10 years’ struggle—in which 
the women silently helped and suf- 
fered—they were liberated. 


When Strenuous Efforts Were Made 


Liberty brought moral strength and 
purification, but the country was eco- 
nomically exhausted, and full of acute 
new problems, one of the most ur- 
gent being education. Along this 
line the new country made strenuous 
efforts for improvement. The “Asia- 
Minor Society,” an organization for 
promoting education and keeping 
alive the Greek — in such 

a predomi- 


funds of the society. 

In this work the names of such 
women as A. Papadopoulow are con- 
spicuous for their earnest endeavor 
and sacrifice. The maintenance of 
such schools in the midst of hostile 
surroundings called for much courage 
and patience on the part of their di- 
rectors. 

Immediately after the Greek libera- 
tion the university in Athens and the 
Art and Engineering School were 
founded, the former from the very be- 
ginning being open to women. 

A Practical View Taken 

In the period between the years 
18711921. another kind of develop- 
ment was noticeable. Specialization ö 
began in all studies, and a more prae- 
tical view was taken. Women eme 
into fuller action. The Women’s In- 
dustrial School, the Women . League, 
and the Patriotic League (women's 
association) e founded. Another 


striking feature was the development + 


(or men who wanted 1 
spoken language of the people), the 
latter headed by Psycharis and Jater 3 
Palamas. ys. 

A direct outcome of this strife, | 
which lasted over 60 years, was the 
official introduction into the schools. 
of books written in the simple lan- 
| guage of the people. This step was im- 
portant as denoting a growth in demo- N 
cratic feeling. 1 

With the return of the Royalist ~~ 
régime, however, these books have © 
been excluded from the schools. This 
would seem a serious setback, but a 
forward step taken by a whole nation 
cannot be reversed by an arbitrary 
law. 


Beginning of Independent Movement 


During the first 50 years of Greek 
liberation, 1821-71, Greek women were 
content to follow the lead of organi- 
zations founded by men. But during 
the last fifty years an independent 
‘woman’s movement has grown up. 
Madame Laskaridou, for instance, de- 
voted her personal property and her 
whole life to introducing the Froebel 
Kindergarten System into Greece on a 
vast scale, and Madame Scordillis fol- 
lowed her father’s advanced system of 
pedagogy with excellent results. Dur- 
ing this period the “Union of Greek 
Women,” and the “Patriotic League” 
were also founded, and Greek women 
began to understand fully that united 
effort pays. And, indeed, it has brought 
an abundant harvest. 

The last 10 years may be called 
the harvest-time of modern Greece. 
Woman in Greece is taking a lead, 
silently but surely. She is developing 
with beauty and richness, and is in 
touch with modern thought and edu- 
cation in all.centers. - 

The organization. of the Highest 
School for Women was undertaken by 
women, and many of the lecturers are. 
among the most intelligent women in 
Greece, such as Mme. E. Koryllou and 
Miss M. Kleanthous, women of high 
literary standing. 

One characteristic feature of the 
woman’s movement in Greece is the 
cooperation of men and women. 
Woman is taking the lead in some of 
the problems in Greece. She is fac- 
ing modern questions with a zeal for 
work, progress, and a full life. But 
while she is rather new to the field, 
bringing to it all the enthusiasm of a 
beginner, she is assisted by the coop- 
eration of men, who have had longer 
experience in this line of action. 


eering Societies. In his work 
this nation-wide organization 
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services. The lessons from the Bible 


— plays to a child under 


ee. were 


f oniyx when I came to London—in the 
London 


of bread and milk, the three chairs, 
the three beds, enchant children. 
There is a growing expectancy as the 
bears. come home and suspect the 
presence of Goldilocks. There is the 
journey upstairs to the little bed- 
room (the very idea of the bears’ 
woodland cot is charming) and 
then the sight of the bold child lying 
asleep on the little bear’s bed. Her 
terrified jump through the open win- 
dow is the only possible conclusion, 
but from first to last a little child is 
enthralled by the idea 
> + + 


Modern consideration often spares. 
children much that they really ap- 
preciate in excusing them from church 


read well may impress a child for a 
lifetime. He wishes to stretch his 
mind, not to have it limited for him, 
as is often done by denying him much 
that he enjoys even before he under- 
stands it. “Thé Pilgrim’s Progress” 
has been the most glorious adventure 
book to generations of children. We 
are all too ready to say “It is oven 
their heads,” of literature for nursery 
critics. If it is good, vigorous, dra- 
matic, it will make an instant appeal. 
Here is a case where babes and suck- 
lings show wisdom when they judze. 

The real dramatic critic lives in the 
nursery. We need his criticism more 
than he needs ours, had we but ears 
to hear him.—W. M. Letts, in The Yale 
Review. 


A Russian Poetess 


Anna Akhmatova's little book, 
printed in Petrograd in 1921, contains 
Only fifty-four pages, noné of which 
carries more than twelve lines. Her 
name is quite unknown abroad; but 
how shail I describe the thrill I and 
sO many of us Russian exiles felt 
when, after years of silence, this little 
mess reached us from the other 
shore! Her first book appeared in 
1912. The ‘piercing note of human 
passion and human feeling which rose 
from it was strange and unexpected 
in the midst of the Metaphysic poetry 
of the symbolists and the cold and 
gaudy pageants of the younger school. 
The poems were short, pithy, some- 
times queer and eccentrically worded; 
but was always underly- 
ing them the golid throb of a hu- 
man heart. This book and a quantity 


orite book of all Russian lovers of 
poetry. It went through four editions 
in less than three years—an unpar- 
alléled success for a book of Russian 
poetry. This book remains till the 
present day her best-known book, not 
because it is her best, but because the 
following ones appeared at a time 
when the wide distribution of books 
“The White. 

the autumn 

It marked a new stage, 

nearly a fresh start in the life-story 
of Akhmatova’s poetry, but the times 


able to reach Moscow, and none the 
cities of the South. In spite of my 
unwearied buat for this book in South 
t the years of civil 

in finding a copy 


Library, to which an unsel- 
ah Russia had presented a copy. 
“Podoroshnik” (Buckthorn) is Anna 

"sg fourth book. 

created the early ‘popularity | 

ide her sim- 


ing trees 
een 


A City’s N From Original ‘Fakes by Earl H. Reed 


HE fascination of a needle line 
on copper is difficult to describe, 
and impossible to convey to one 


who does not already feel it; yet 
etching is an intellectual art. Its 
directness, its demand upon the artist 
for a clear intention, an exact idea of 
what he wants to say by each stroke, 
make of it a specialty in the field of 
artistic production, and like all spe- 
cialities, it has rather close limita- 
tions. It is of all methods one that 
requires spontaneity, which must be 
what made Dupré exclaim that while 
artists might paint on good days and 


‘bad days they could only etch on 


their good days. 

Self-taught and homekeeping, Mr. 
Reed has contributed a very fine and 
individual portion to the good work 
done by American etchers during the 
past half-century. It is only within 
that time that etching has been a 
seriously considered art in the United 
States. Swain Gifford and Stephen 
Parrish: were prominent among its 
early exponents, while Whistler, of 
course, is the greatest of American 
etchers. But nowhere do we find 
more true originality than in Mr. 
Reed’s work. 

For many years American etchers, 
for no reason which now seems ade- 
quate, sought their subjects abroad; 
in France, where of all other countries 
etchers have most abounded; in Ven- 
ice because of its unique and, at that 
time, less familiar picturesqueness; in 
Paris because of Méryon, in Spain be- 
cause of Goya, in Holland because of 
Rembrandt, who, although not the 
first etcher, with Albrecht Diirer in 
the background, still always seems 
to be the great figure standing at the 
rise of this delightful art medium. 
When Rembrandt’s genius laid hold of 
it and informed it with his masterly 
quality, an impetus which was like a 

was given to the art from 
which it has never detached itself. 

The eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw a revival of etching in Amer- 
ica, and American etchers began to 
find more encouragement to remain 
and werk in their own country; for 
it was not so much that a greater 
wealth of subject had lured them 
abroad as that a lack of sympathetic 
atmosphere at home had driven them 
away. Mr. Reed’s beginnings were at 
this fortunate moment. Perhaps it 
was because he was self-taught that 
his work is so original, while devotion 
to his chosen art and poetical insight 
into natural beauty has shielded him 
from the customary temptation to 
court attention by grotesquerie. His 
patient self-discipline and zea] for 
the juste mot of the etcher’s tool, and 
his adventurous enthusiasm, willing 
to risk failure and to learn from dis- 
aster, has won him a high place first 
as an etcher, then as an instructor, 
through his practical treatises, the 
outcome of experience; and, in his 
other books, as a prose poet in ex- 
| plication of his interpretations. 

All of Mr. Reed’s early work was of 
the dunes. “A Highway of the Winds” 


is a snow-covered landscape with mere 


wraiths of stiff sedges bared by an 
wind, and between snow on the g 

and the snow-charged scudding c — 
a wedge of flying crows taking their 
undaunted path. In “Twilight on the 
Lagoon,” with the restless, moonlit 
clouds reflected in the fretted water, 
a far-off dome against the horizon 
the one stable point in the whole 
scene, there is a richness of * 
which only the use of color might be 
expected to convey; while in “The 
Requiem of the Leaves” he has ex- 


pressed vividly the sacrificial moment. 
when, under the fierce compelli 


ug of 

the foliage of writh- 
i: into swift 
of single leaves in the air, 
and twisting masses along the ground. 
The ering gulls and wild geese and 
crows which he frequently uses are 


the autumn 
16 


touched in with such delicacy that we 


wonder how we know they are birds; 


the vigor and triumph of their 
progress. Away from his beloved and 
rewarding dunes, Mr. Reed shows him- 
self master of the same delicate gra- 
dations, and algo of marvelously in- 
tense effects. In “A City’s Highway” 


he proves the wide resources of his. 


technique by his strong rendering of 
the somber volume of smoke, the 
velvety blackness of the barge’s hulk, 
and its broken shadow on the heavily 
moving water. 


Lions at the Tower 
of London 


The Lion Tower stood where now is 
the refreshment room and the: path 
before it leading on to the Tower 
Wharf. It was in ancient times sur- 
rounded by a division of the moat, and 
there were caged those Royal animals 
that were made gifts to our kings by 
foreign potentates. Lions and other 
beasts were confined there so late as 
1834 (they were then moved to form 
the nucleus of the collection at the 
zoological gardens in Regents Park) 
and few will probably recall that the 
common phrase, “seeing the lions’ of 
the city, originated from this sight at 
the Tower of London. 

Eleven lions were kept at the tower 
early in the eighteenth century. Dr. 
Johnson commended them as a sight 
for gaping Scotsmen come to see our 
southern wonders. But the best ac- 
count we have of the occupants of the 
Royal menagerie is from a German 
traveler, Paul Hentzner, who came in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He wrote: 

“On coming out of the Tower we were 
led to a small house close by, where 
are kept a variety of creatures, viz., 
three lionesses, one lion of great size, 
called Edward VI, from his having 
been born in that reign; a tiger, a 
"lynx, a wolf excessively old; this is : 
very scarce animal in England, so that 
their aheep and cattle stray about in 
great numbers, free from any dangers, 
though without anybody to keep them; 
there is besides a porcupine and an 
eagle. All these creatures are kept in 
a remote place, fitted up for the pur- 
pose with wooden lattices at the 
Queen's expense.”—Walter George Bell, 
in “The Tower of London.” 


The Amazing Wheat 


The Vicar whom I met once or 
twice in my walks about the fields, 
told me that he was glad that I was 
taking an interest in farming. Only 
my feeling about wheat, he said, puz- 
led him. 

Now the feeling in regard to wheat 
which I had not been able to make 
clear to the Vicar was simply one of 
amazement. Walking one day into a 
field that I had watched yellowing 
beyond the trees, I found myself 
dazzled by the glow and great ex- 
panse of gold. I bathed myself in 
the intense yellow under the intense 
blue sky; how dim it made the 
oak trees and copses and all the 
rest of the English landscape seem! 
I had not remembered the glory of the 
wheat; nor imagined in my reading 
that in a country so far from the sun 
there could be anything so rich, 80 
prodigal, so reckless, as this opulence 
of ruddy gold, — out from the 
cracked earth as from some fiery vein 
below. I remembered how for thou- 
sands of years wheat had been the 
staple of wealth, the h ed wealth of 
famous cities and empfres; I thought 
of the processes of corn-growng, the 
white oxen plowing, the great barns. 
the winnowing fans, the mills with 
the splash of their wheels, or arms 
slow-turning in the wind; of cornfields 
at harvest time, with shocks and 
sheaves in the glow of sunset, or un- 
der the sickle moon; what beauty it 
brought into the northern landscape, 
the antique, passionate, biblical beauty 


ot the south!—Logan Pearsall Smith, 


Old Time Fleecing 
and Plucking 


Father had a flock of sheep which 
yielded wool enough for our stock- 
ings, mittens, comforts, and under- 
wear, and woollen sheets and comforts 
for the beds. I have some of those 
home-made woollen sheets and bed 
covers now at Slabsides. 

Before the sheep were sheared in 
June they were driven two miles to 


the creek to be washed. Washing- 
 sheep-day was an event on the farm. 
It was no small task to get the sheep 
off the mountain, drive them to the 
deep pool behind old Jonas More's 
grist mill, pen them up there, and 
drag them one by one into the 
water. ... My older brothers usually 
did the washing and I the herding. 
When the shearing was done, a few 
days later, the poor creatures were 
put through another ordeal, to which 
after a brief struggle they quickly re- 
signed themselves. . 
shearing, while I at times held the 
animal’s legs... . 

I used to wonder how the sheep 
knew one another and how the lambs 
knew their mothers when shorn of 
their fleeces. But they did. The wool 
was soon sent to the pulling mill and 
made into rolls, though I have seen 
it carded and made into rolls at home 
by hand. How many bundles of rolls 
tied up into sheets I have seen come 
home! Then in the long summer af- 
ternoons I would hear the hum of the 
big spinning wheel in the chamber 
and hear the tread of the girl as she 
tan it, walking to and fro and draw- 
ing out and winding up the yarn. The 


and the thickness of one’s finger, 
would lie in a pile on the beam of 
the wheel and one by one would be 
attached to the spindle and drawn 
out into yarn of the right size. Each 
new roll was welded on to the end of 
the one that went before it so that the 
yarn did not show the juncture. But 
now for more than sixty years’ the 
music of the spinning wheel has not 
been heard in the land. 

‘Mother used to pick her geese in 
the barn where Father used to shear 
the sheep; and to help gather in the 
flock was a part of my duty also. The 
geese would submit to the plucking 
about as readily as the sheep to the 
shearing, but they presented a much 
more ragged and sorry appearance 
after they had been fleeced than did 
the sheep. It used to amuse me to 
see them put their heads together and 
talk it over and laugh and congratu- 
late each other over the victory they 
had just won!—they had got out of 
the hands of the enemy with only the 
loss of a few feathers which they 
‘would not want in the warm weather! 
The goose is the one inhabitant that 
cackles as loudly and cheerfully over 
a defeat as over a victory. They are so 
complacent and optimistic that it is 
a comfort to me to see them about. 
The very silliness of the goose is a 
lesson in wisdom. Thé pride of a 
plucked gander makes one take cour- 
age. I think it quite probable that 
we learned our habit of hissing from 
the goose, and maybe our other habit 
of trying sometimes to drown an op- 
‘ponent with noise has a like origin. 
The goose is silly and shallow-pated; 
yet what dignity and impresstyeness 
in her migrating wild clans driving 
in ordered ranks across the spring or 
autumnal skies, Hnking the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Canadian Lakes in 
one flight! The great forces’ are 
loosened and winter is behind them in 
one case, and the fides of spring bear 
them on in the other. When I hear 
the trumpet of the wild geese in the 
sky I know that dramatic events in 
the seasonal changes are taking place. 


but there is no.mistaking them, nor] in “Trivia.” 


Wohn Burroughs, in e 


the 


Father did the 


white rolls, ten inches or more long 


epsom eee 
need. “Take no thought for your 
life,” said the great Teacher; and 


again, Tour heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these 
things.” And he implied that those 
who strove to obey the divine law of 
love and service to God and man, had 
only to trust Him in every human re- 
quirement of daily life, in absolute 
and unquestioning certainty, in order 
to be assured of full protection and 
guidance, and freedom from want of 
every kind. 


fidence, what do we find? 
phase of modern life seems to in- 
crease the burden and multiply the 


cares of the individual and of the 


community. The struggle for exisi- 
ence, the growing demands and neces- 
sities of human experience, the ebb 
and flow of disturbing conditions, 
added to all kinds of family, business, 
and political cares, increase the ten- 
sion of worry' and anxiety. We find 
even those who claim to be Christlan 
men and women harassed and un- 
easy, admitting that they are unable 
to cope with it all; they are often dis- 
heartened and discquraged because of 
fruitless endeavors against this im- 
portunity of trouble. 

Christian Science changes all this. 
It comes to humanity with the new- 
born message of “on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” In her clear 
vision of Truth, Mary Baker Eddy, the 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, ) 
is here to heal and to eave for all 
time, and to destroy every opposing 
condition. The harbinger .of peace, 
promised signs and wonders 
that should follow them that be- 
lieved, have been made manifest, 
as the result of obedience to the 
teaching of “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures” by Mrs. 
Eddy. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons have been healed of physical ills. 
Sin has been destroyed, and sorrow 
has been overcome. The loving care 
of the Father of all, taught by Christ 
Jesus, has been so elucidated that 
mental worry of all kinds, perturbed 
thought, and fear of what might hap- 
pen in the future for themselves or 
their loved ones, have given place, in 
countless overwrought and tired 
hearts, to joyous rest in the strength 
of “the everlasting arms.” 

Christian Science reveals man as 
the offspring of Spirit, the child of 
God, the image and likeness of divine 
Mind; and it is through the realiza- 
tion of this inheritance of good that 
the burden of care drops from the 
shoulders of those who have before 
struggled vainly beneath a load too 
heavy for them. It is belief in a mind 
and an existence apart from God, a 
supposititious material selfhood, which 
makes mortals endeavor to work out 
the problem of being on a wrong basis. 
The understanding of man’s unity 
with God leads, on the other hand, to 


Kipling as a Street 
Musician 


Kipling's verse, even where it is not 
slang, is rarely poetry; but it is, for 
the most part, clean and neat in its 
rhythmicaé swing, well adapted for the 
purposes of the music halls, easy to 
remember, even without tune, praise- 
worthy in its control of the means of 
clarity, and, in short, a genuine article 
of its kind. Kipling is like a 
practised musician in that strange 
orchestra which we sometimes see in 
the street, clinging around one per- 
former; he nods his head, and the 
bells tinkle about his pagoda-shaped 
hat; he stamps his foot, and the drum- 
stick bangs the drum and sets the 
cymbals clapping on his back, and all 
the while he is playing the concertina 
with both his hands and perhaps blow- 
ing into a panpipe with his mouth. 
Arthur Symons, in London Quar- 


terly Review. 


West Street 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


beside, 

Trade flings its volume on, your 
fevered floor; 

While foreign hulls list on the lap- 

ping tide, 

Fresh from the sullen 
tropic shore. 

Day brings an undertone of vibrant 


roar, 


North or 


drays 
That rattle endlessly from ware- 
house door, 
And swing in fleets to your commer- 
cial maze. 


But dees night drifts along the river- 
ront, 
It brings a far release to pounded 
-pave; 
Only the call 
sh 


unt, 
Or steamer surging towards ‘the 
‘ gunrise wave. 
A . terrain where rie shadows 


With *foottalls fading past the cor- 
nered gloom. .. 
~—-Thomas J. Murray. 


of ferries 45 they 


Heroes in history seem to us tie! 
because they are there. But we 
should tell the simple truth 1 
some of our neighbors, it would sound 
—G. W. Curtis. 


like poetry. 


Instead of this calm and quiet con- | 
Every new | 


saw that the Christ- power 


Here where the lordly Hudson rolls 


Staccato pulsing of the hoists, and 


mete ee tor thet Chrtatian —— 
* THE Sermon os my orgie. 


the solving | at each problem as it 
f  ariees, from the fundamental truth that 
man, as God's child, must be the ex- 
pression of perfect, divine Mind. Mrs. 
Eddy writes in Science and Health 
(p. 269): “The Christlike understand- 
ing of scientific being and divine heal- 
ing includes a perfect Principle and 
idea,—perfect God and perfect man 
as the basis of thought and demonstra- 
tion.” 

The pages of the Bible are full of 
incidents showing God's protecting 
care for His children, in the simple 
needs of daily life as well as in the 
most difficult trials. In the forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness the 
Israelites, through the clear under- 
standing of Moses, had every need 
supplied,.—_food and drink for them- 
selves and their cattle, the continued 
preservation of their clothes, and im- 
munity from the ordinary con- 
sequences of long marching on foot, 
as well as protection against their 
foes. Elisha, on different occasions, 
was the channel for the meeting of 
almost every form of need in the life 
of the people among whom he lived. 
David and his followers were sus- 
tdined and protected through the dan- 
gers and privations of the flight from 
Saul. These and many other cases 
recounted in the Scriptures have been 
taken by most persons as exceptional. 
Even the teaching of Christ Jesus al- 
ready referred to, and the subsequent 
admonition of the apostle Peter to 
cast “all your care upon him; for he 
careth for you,” have fallen on 
incredulous ears. 

In the clear logic of Christian Sci- 
ence, however, those who turn to it 
for help, begin at once to see some- 
thing of the reality of ever present 
Love. Those who go forward, humbly 
and honestly obeying its teachings, 
cannot fail to find in the growing 
recognition of the fatherhood and 
motherhood of God, that the sup- 
posedly dry bones of what had seemed 
to them mere stereotyped statements 
and promises recorded in the Bible, 
applicable to the distant past or to 
some unknown millennium in the 
future, are living truths, demonstra- 
ble here and now. In the beautiful 
words, which have fallen like the 
balm of Gilead on countless weary 
hearts, rousing them to reach out 
for the knowledge of God underlying 
them, and which Mrs. Eddy has given 
us in Science and Health (p. 494), we 
can say to all, “Divine Love always 
has met and always will meet every 
human need.” 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE: original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


‘It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Full leather, 


0, 3 edition 
(Oatord India Bible paper) 5.00 


Levant ae Oxford India 
a 6.00 


Edition, leather 
ord India Bible 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English and 
French 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Altermete pages of English and 
German 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on cither 
domestic or foreign shipments. 
Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
de made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
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the Near East. 
now, it is hard to see how any 
settlement more than mere pot- 
‘tering and patching can be 
arrived at in that disturbed 
quarter. The British and the 
French greeted the Paris re- 
8 vision of the Sévres Treaty with 
of enthusiasm which was so general that Ameri- 
pped their first impulses of criticism to look at 
Sion more closely. It looks worse now-than it 


When it was first published. But it is more possible 
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‘to be charitable to its framers, for now as never 


it is apparent that a mere agreement on the Near 


a miracle; a true settlement is many, many years 


Tt should be remembered that one is not dealing here 


h the tangible issues of nation against nation, even 


ths of t 


inst race. Islam, one of the great religious 


ful, is getting restive, is striking its tents. In India, 
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900 Moslems are fertile soil for sedition and 
and pan-Islamism; the British Viceroy and the 
of State for India have felt their power, and 


ler its spell the Secretary committed an indiscretion 


ich cost him his post. 
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It was essentially a Muham- 
movement which won freedom for the Egyptians; 


m revolt against Italian rule in Tripoli, an almost 


Auous campaign against the Spaniards in Morocco, 
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$ distrust in autonomous Persia of all Christian 
and revolts against the British in Arabia and 


jopotamia, proclaim the extent and the undying vigor 
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i adan resentment against Islam’s secondary 
the world. For during all its 1400 years of ex- 


nce the temporal power of the Caliphate, the measure 


slem dominion, was never so weak as now. 


And 


as one looks back over the history of the past fifty 
Ss, wherein Turkey, the head and front of Islam's 
poral sway, has shrunk from a great empire to an 
msiderable third-rate power, the question is, Who can 
lly be blared but the chief sufferers/themselves? 

In confiding the leadership of their faith to Turkey, 
Moslems sacrificed the soundest and most just assur- 
¢ they possessed of European sympathy‘ and under- 
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The Turk has left nothing behind him in 
but a black record of massacre and pillage; 


iereas great Moslem peoples like the Arabs and the 
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have left the world richer in architecture, natural 


ure, and all the arts of civilized mankind. 


today, as before, it is in hands such as Mustapha 
ha’s that the future of Moslem civilization is made to 
ir to lie. It is a typical example of the prevailing 
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du ject peoples. They want her to retain the 


m that the millions of Moslems in India who 


ave themselves felt the Turkish yoke should be 
atly desirous of fighting Turkey's battles to hold 
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he - backers is arrayed the whole Moslem world. 
aze of religious fanaticism political verities like the 
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ke ‘is shorn by the Sevres Treaty from a Nation 
dle. authority of the Caliph as the 
‘diminishes proportionately, and the holy 
ca, Medina, Adrianople, Je , Baghdad 
bass under a rule where the possibility of non- 
interference has inflamed Moslems who have no 

nds of unity with the common zeal of religious 
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n. Yet were they restored to Turkey, together 
other demands of the Indian Moslems, Turkey 
wave st fered practically no loss from the. war, 
aspirations of her subject peoples like the Arabs 
entirely defeated. All this recrudescence of 

nem has sprung up since the war, and there is 
on that the Angora- Soviet Russian alliance, the 
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& the propaganda on which it has fed. Its im- 
Heritage of difficulty is to make a Near Eastern 
at all but impossible, at least so long as Mustapha 
$0 deceived by its trouble-making resources as to 
imself as the victor of a war he never fought. 
battle ground for accommodation between the 
ie West, and it will take all the sagacity and 
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of the present 


is another in a long train of signs’ 
that the intervention of the 
powers has settled very little in 
As things are 


must faee re-election or retire- 


world, which numbers 450,000,000 among its 


and the zealot, has had its part in 


ferable vote, or alternative vote. 
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IxnicArions now are that the Republican majority 
in the United States Congress will do everything in its 
before the Ae CC 
‘fore the sine die adjournment 8 
e present session. One- Ihe Bonus 
third of the membership of the 2 
Senate, and every member of and the 
the House of Representatives, ons 
Tariff 


ment at the November elections. 


eae 


Apparently there is apprehen- 
sion among these gentlemen. of 


In Quebec 


disastrous results if they do not do their part in pro- 


viding for the liquidation of the claims made in behalf 


of the returned service mev. This apprehetision the 


President does not seem to share. Perhaps it may be 


hinted that his placidity, if so it may be called, is greater 


under the conditions existing than it would be were this 
not an off“ year in politics. The next presidential 
campaign is two years in the future, and much water 
will flow under the bridge before 1924. zie 


But the year 1922 has its problems and tribulations - 


for those whose official tenure is shortened, and for those 
Senators who are unfortunate enough to reach the six- 
year limit of service on March 3, 1923. And thus it 
seems that there is an effort, conscious or otherwise, to 
shift the responsibility for bonus legislation, members 
of Congress in both houses being willing to profit by 
whatever prestige is available in case the measure be- 
comes a law, and being equally willing to blame the 
President and his advisers for the failure of the bill 
from whatever cause. And so it is that there is being 
considered, quite seriously it appears, a proposal to tie 
the bonus bill and the pending tariff bill together in one 
unshapely bundle, and to hustle.the hybrid through the 
legislative mill and on to the White House, where it will 
be left to its fate. But there are obstacles in the way 
of such action, it has been pointed out, which it may be 


impossible to overcome. The Housé, it must be remem- 


bered, alone has the power to initiate revenue measures. 
In face of the repeated announcement by the President 
that he could not approve a bonus bill which did not 
provide for raising funds to meet the appropriation, the 
House has seen fit to pass along to fhe Senate a bill 
in which there is no such provision. The situation is, 
apparently, that the bonus bill m its present form would 
meet a prompt veto, whereas the proposal to amend the 
bill in the Senate by attaching to it some revenue-raising 
provision, on the one hand, or to make it a rider“ 
for the tariff bill, would raise a constitutional question 
which might invalidate both measures. 

An unprejudiced survey of the situation might result 
in the conclusion that the majority of the members of 
both houses of Congress, or at least a great majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives, are taking 
a mistaken view of the bonus proposition. Perhaps there 
is no such emergency as those members believe exists. 
It has never been made clear that there was a unanimous 
demand, or anything approaching a unanimous demand 
on the part of the returned soldiers for the enactment 
of a bonus measure. Probably there is a feeling that at 
some time, when the work of reconstruction and read- 
justment is well in hand, provision should be made for 
compensating- those who sacrificed time in the service of 
their country. But it seems fair to presume that these 
men and youths who gave their service so generously 
gare still ready and willing to serve in the task which has 
not been completed. They are not waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to go to the polls to penalize those national legis- 
lators who have not been able to find-a way to compen- 
sate them now. They hold no demand note against the 
people of the United States, or against the lawmakers. 

As for the people themselves, they admit their obli- 
gation, but perhaps they haye not yet been able to item- 
ize it in terms of dollars. They are still carrying the 
burdens imposed by war, sharing them, for the time 
being, with those who followed the flag to the front 
and to the training camps. But the people are appar- 
ently not especially concerned over what the politicians 
and office seekers regard as their particular obligation. 


The matter of accounting between the former service 
men and those who are anxious to gain their support 


in the next elections is one regarding which the Ameri- 
can people as a whole seem inclined to decline to worry. 


THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT will introduce a bill, it is 
announced, at this session of the provincial Legislature, 
to set up a more effective method 
of voting in provincial elections. 
The proposed change is to apply 
to, constituencies where more 
than two candidates happen to 
be nominated for one seat. In- 
stead of voting by marking an 
X against the name of a candi- 
date; the voters will be asked to 
indicate first, second, third and 
subsequent preferences, accord- 
ing to the number of candidates on the ballot paper. 

This method of voting is known as the single trans- 
It is for the purpose 
of insuring that the successful candidate is elected by a 
majority of votes, more than the combined votes of all 
other candidates in the constituency. When three candi- 
dates are nominated for one seat, it has frequently hap- 
pened that the majority of votes were divided between 
two unsuccessful candidates. The elected candidate 
would ‘thus hold the seat, although receiving only a 
minority of the total votes cast in the constituency. — 

The honorary secretary of the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society of Canada; Mr. Ronald Hooper, has 
lately 
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general elections with results as they would 
have been produced by the same votes under 
proportional representation. Prince Edward Island, for 
example, is represented in the present House of Com- 
mons by four members, all Liberal. 
23,950 votes. But the total vote cast in the Islarid was 


52,444. The majority of voters failed to elect one rep- 


resentative. Under proportional representation the 


They received’ 


published an analysis of the Dominion general 
election returns, comparing the results of last year's 
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sweep of 65 seats. Seats in p 


sive 3, Labor and Independent 4. In the prairie prov- 


inces the present system operated to give seats to the 
Progressives, at the expense of Conservative and Liberal 
votes. 

more than their strict proportion. 


In the present House of Commons, it is estimated 


that a members received only a minority of the total votes 
polled in their constituencies. The proposed method of 
the single transferable vote would allow the voters to 
mark the figure 1 against the name of their first choice, 
figure 2 against an alternative choice, and, where more 
than two tandidates were nominated, subsequent prefer- 
ences could be likewise indicated, by the figures; 3, 4, and 
so on. ges : 
When the votes are counted, ‘unless the candidate at 
the top of the poll has a clear majority over the votes of 
all other candidates combined, on the first count, the re- 
turning officer declares the lowest candidate to be de- 
feated. He then transfers the ballots of the defeated 
candidate to second ¢hoices, as indicated by the figure 2 
on the trans ferable ballots. Where only three candidates 
are in the contest, this transfer gives one of the remain- 
ing candidates a cleat majority. When more than three 
candidates are concerned, the process is repeated with 
second or next available preferences, by eliminating the 
lowest in turn, until one candidate has a clear majority 
of the total vote cast. i 


For more than thirty years the question of the duties 
imposed on imported sugar has been e problem of 
American tariff legislation. The 
McKinley Act of 1890 tried to ( 
solve it by putting sugar on the 
free list and providing for the 
payment of a bounty on all sugar 
produced in the United States. the Sugar 
This compromise was found to | 
be unsatisfactory, and the Wilson 
Act of 1894 abolished the bounty Schedule 
provision and restored the cus- | : . 
toms tax. What were then con- 
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‘sidered as very high rates of duty were continued in the 


Dingley and Payne-Aldrich tariffs, and it was not until 
1913 that the Underwood law made a substantial reduc- 
tion in the general sugar duties. Under the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Cuba, sugar from that country has 
for more than twenty years been allowed to enter at a 
reduction of 20 per cent from the prevailing rates, an 
advantage that greatly promoted the development of the 


Cuban sugar industry and immensely increased United 


States exports of farm products and manufactured goods 
to Cuba in payment for imported sugar. 

Following the. world-wide collapse in sugar prices of 
1920, the, beet and cane-sugar producers of the United 
States demanded higher protection, alleging that they 
could not meet the competition of Cuba and other coun- 
tries, and the Fordney emergency tariff act of 1921 
advanced the sugar duty to 2 cents per pound, an increase 
of about 40 per cent. This rate was carried in the Ford- 


ney permanent tariff bill as passed by the House of 


Representatives and adopted by the Senaté Finance Com- 


mittee in reporting that amended measure to the Senate. 


The beet and cane-sugar growers demanded a duty of 
2½ cents per pound, but despite the powerful influence of 
Senator Smoot of Utah the 2-cent rate was\adhered to. 
Representatives of the Cuban sugar industry testified 
before the Finance Committee that the maintenance of the 
Fordney sugar duties would work great injury, not only 
to the sugar growers but to all other business interests of 
Cuba as well, and would indefinitely prevent the financial 
and economic rehabilitation of their country. They 
showed that Cuba had become one of the best customers 
for the products of the United States farmers and manu- 
facturers, the value of their exports in 1920 amounting 
to over $500,000,000, and stated that the continuance of 
the high tax on sugar would force Cuban producers.to 
seek markets in European. countries, from which they 
would’ naturally take goods in payment. The direct. 
effects of maintaining the present duty, they asserted, 
would be to make unprofitable American investments in 
Cuba amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000;. to greatly 
reduce the purchasing power of the Cuban people, and 
thus decrease their imports from the United States, and 


to put an urnecessary annual burden of more than $50,- . 


000,000 on the American consumers through the increased 
cost of an important food product. | 

The present and proposed duty of 2.cents per pound 
on sugar is equivalent to an ad valorem tax of 80 per 
cent, or, on Cuban sugar, allowing for the 20 per cent 
differential, over 70 per cent. This is far higher than 
the tariff rates on wheat, corn, meat, and other farm 
products, and it is difficult to understand why the farm 
bloc consented to the imposition of such an excessively 
high duty on this particular product. _A representative 
of the American beet-sugar growers told the Senate’ 
Finance Committee that the high sugar tax was necessary 
to furnish “adequate protection against the climatic con- 
ditions of the tropics.” If the United States Congress 
undertakes to legislate against climatic conditions, there 
will, doubtless, soon be a demand from the State of 
Florida for a 500 or 1000 per cent duty on bananas, 
without which Florida banana growers cannot compete 
with Costa Rica or Honduras. 

There is a special reason why Congress should not 
continue the present high duties on sugar imported from 
Cuba. Under the Platt Amendment the young Republic 
was made in a sense the ward of the United States, whose 
people cannot wish that the harmonions and profitable 
trade relations between the two countries should be dis- 
turbed.. A reasonable duty would ꝓermit the rapid recov- 
ery of Cuba's chief industry; restore her ability to 
purchase American products and make possible the 
liquidation of the heavy indebtedness to American ex- 
porters incurred during the recent period of depression. 
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would have been: Liberal 45, Conservative 13, Progres- 


In other provinces the Conservatives secured 


United. States Gover 
course of an investigation which is being conducted in 
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in Great Britain, during the 


New York by David Hirshfield, Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, into the alleged pro-British character of many of 
the.textbooks in use in the public schools. 

Without intimating for a moment that a history 
should be written or revised so as to give a wrong or a 
biased view of any subject, least of all of the great ques- 
tion of Anglo-American relationships, it may be possible 
that, in this particular instance, a real necessity for a 
modification of the views that were permitted such un- 
trammeled leeway in American histories during the lat- 


ter decades of the nineteenth century may actually have 


arisen from the fact that those views were exaggerated. 
“The matter of school histories first came to my at- 
tention, said Mr. Russell in the course of the investiga- 
tion, “twenty years ago. An Englishinan came into my 
office and expressed the opinion that the views of the 
American Revolution, as set forth in-histories, created a 


feeling of antagonism against England and made co-. 


operation between the two countries impossible, and sug- 
‘gested that we commence a campaign for the revision of v 
these texts. Just here is the point. Was that proposed 
revision for the purpose of getting nearer the truth, or 
was it for the purpose of cloaking the truth, with the 
idea uppermost that in some way, good could come from 
hiditig the facts in a case? One thing is agreed upon by 


many, however, and that is that but little good can be 


subserved by a continued hashing up of an old quarrel 


in a way to keep alive, if possible, a feeling of antagonism 


which had its origin in events that happened more than 
a century ago, : oa 

It is. not so many years since the Great War, and it 
does not take a very long memory to recall the campaign 
that was waged at that time against the propaganda, of 
which ‘an important phase was an alleged anti-British 
sentiment, which, it was declared, had been subtly welded 
into the text of many school books. No history is a 
true record unless it records facts and rightly interprets 
them. Is it possible that the subtle menace of such prop- 
aganda can once more be detected manifesting itself in 
these attempts to endanger the friendship: between Eng- 
land and the United States? Whetlter this be so or not, 
certainly it is well for all to be alert to see that a right 
viewpoint is consistently held on this great question of 
Anglo-American friendship. . 


Editorial Notes 


In A post office manual prepared by E. A. Purdy, 
postmaster of Minneapolis, it is revealed that the first 
recorded postal system was established. by King Cyrus 
of Persia about 599 B. C. Opponents of the spoils sys- 
tem of running the post office and other departments of 
government have intimated lately that the system was 
invented in the Stone Age. This is evidently an exag- 
geration, for it seems likely from the Minneapolis his- 
torical work that it was King Cyrus who began it with 
an order in plain Persian: Put none but loyal Cyrus 
men on the postal routes —whick may have been good 
sense in the Persian autocfacy of 599 B. C., but is not 
so wise or practical in the American democracy of 1922. 


THE librarian on. one of the big Atlantic liners has 
declared that tourists from the United States to England 
demand plenty of English novels on the outward journey 
because “they regard a novel dealing with the country 
they are going to as a sort of entertaining guide book to 
the psychology of the people they are about to visit.” 
Much seems to depend on the novels which are selected; 
even more on the way they are mixed. Undiluted Hardy. 
would not do very well for a sojourn in London; undi- 
luted Dickens would not go far in Wessex. Ouida, 
amusing as her novels are, invented a world and its 
inhabitants of her own. Moreover, different authors 
look at even the same sections of society in entirely 
different ways. The gulf between the England of 
Gissing and the England of Kipling is hardly less wide 
than the Atlantic itself. 


As COULD only be expected, the temperance movement 
which was recently started in Austria is gaining impetus, 
and, as also might be expected, the liquor interests have 
become aroused to the extent of holding a great meeting 
in Opposition to the movement.and have attempted to re- 
fute the figures officially published of the country’s im- 
mense drink bill. The most natural thing in the world. 
however, has been done by the Arbeiter Zeitung, the offi- 
cial Austrian Socialist organ, when, in reply to the charge 
of the opposition that prohibition in the United States has 
resulted in a great increase of criminality, it has printed 


the American statistics of empty prisons, of jails and 


correctional institutions for sale, of increased savings 
bank deposits, and other suchlike benefits that have ac- 
crued under prohibition. 


A TRULY remarkable result is reported in connettion 
with a recent poll of convicts in 322 penal institutions in 
the United States on their stand regarding prohibition, 
for, out of a total ballot of 134, 322, only 909 cast their 
votes against the Eighteenth Amendment; while 133,413 
voted in favor of it. Knowing, as one does, both from 
experience and statistics, how great a percentage of the 
inmates of these institutions have become inmates largely 
as a result of the downward pull of liquor, it really looks 
as though the aim of true reformation is being accom- 
plished in them, when more than 99 per cent of the 
inmates are willing to repudiate their one-time views in 
favor of what is recognized as right and proper in society. 
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